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ABSTRACT 

This report sufflmarizes the findings of a five-month 
study of Arlington pupil enrollment, including projections of future 
enrollments over the next five to ten years, utilization rates of 
elementary and junior high school facilities, and criteria for 
identifying candidate facilities for consolidation. In developing the 
forecast data, the committee talked with school principals, PTA 
groups, area realtors, housing developers, county and school 
administration staff, and staff members of the Alexandria and Fairfax 
school systems. Statistical data from the U.S. Census, HEW 
educational projections, and Council of Government forecasts were 
also used in the study. No attempt was made to evaluate the merits or 
impacts of possible changes to the instructionaJ program. The 
committee predicted a continuing decline in school population, with 
an estimated 24 percent reduction from 1973 to 1978. The committee 
also included suggestions to attract and retain families with 
children, in hopes of slowing and eventually reversing the decline in 
school enrollment. (Author/JG) 
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February 7, 197'j- 



Mr. Michael Timpane, Chairman 
Arl ington School Board 

Dear Mr. Timpane: 

On 13 September 1973 you established a Citizens Committee on Pupil 
Enrollment charged with estimating the pupil enrollments over the next 
five to ten years and with estimating the possible implications of those 
enrol Imerl trends upon the school system. The attached report responds 
to your charge points. 

The report summarizes the findings of a five-month study of Arlington 
pupil enrol Imenl, including projections of future enrollments over the 
next five to ten years, utilisation rates of elementary and junior high 
school facilities, and crilerio for identifying candidate facilities 
for consolidation. In developing th.* forecast data, the committee 
talked with school principals, PTA groups, area realtors, housing 
developers, county and school ad^.inie trat ion staff, and staff members 
of the Alexandria and Fairfax school systems. Statistical data from 
the U.S. Census, HEW educational proj3ctions and Council of Governments 
forecasts were also used in the study. The committee has limited its 
review to its original charter and has in no way attempted to evaluate 
the merits or impacts of possible changes to the instructional program. 

The committee has concluded that a continuation of the decline in 
school population which has averaged 5 percent in each of the past 
three years is inevitable over the next several years. Our most likely 
estimate is a 24 percent reduction by 1978 from the actual September 
1973 enrollment caused by rapidly declining birth rates and a con- 
tinued net outmigratiop of students. 

Working from data provided by each principal to the school administration 
staff, :he committee developed criteria for v;orking capacity and utili- 
zation rates at eoch elementary and junior high school bosed on the 
existing instructional program. Changes to the instructional program 
such as full day kindergarten or the middle school concept were not 
examinod. A number of schools have been identified as candidates for 
redistr ict ing or consolidation actions over the next five years. 

Finally, at your request the committee has included suggestions to 
attract and retain families with children in Arlington. It is hoped 
that these recommendations will slow down and eventually reverse the 
continuing decline in school enrollment. 

I propose follow-on meetings by our committee with each of the three 
Regional Advisory Committees to review the report prior to any public 
hearings conducted by the school board. 
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Mr. Michocl Timpano, Cha\-m, February ?, 1974 

Arhnqlon School Bo.m J ^ ' 

I cannot close without citing the oul.Umding pcrformonce of the conimFttec 
members on this study. Each meniber c .ntributed much to the analysis 

required and to the spirited discussi .ns which enlivened every meeting 
Tne final report is truly a collective one, reflecting the consensus 
opinion of the entire committee. 

The committee ex-ends a special note of thanks to John Palmer whose back- 
ground expertise proved of great assistance and to Herb Ware, and his 
staff, whose excellent analytic work, extreme patience and unfailing good 
humor really made this report possible. 

Sincerely, 

Ri chord A. Stubbing 
Chtii rnion 

Commitlcc on Pupil Enrollment 

Committee Members: Larry Anderson 

Godfrey ^, Barber 
Edith Lohman 
Margaret Martin 
Thomas Teeples 
Joseph Welsch 

RAS:dc 
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L Summary and Kecomniendat ions 

The Committee on Pupil Enrollment has completed its assigned tasks 
of projecting future student enrollment levels, examining current and 
future school utilization levels and ieveloping plans for consolidating 
and redibtrict ing current facilities. The study assumed no changes to 
ongoing instructional programs. Highlights of our findings include: 

- Enrollment has actually declined by 15 percent between September, 
1970, and September, 1973. 

- The Arlington school population by 1978 can be expected to decline 
2k percent to about l6,000 from the actual September, 1973, enroll- 
ment of 21,126. Assuming a continuation of current tronds, the 
1983 enrollment will range from 11,000-14,000 students. No decline 
is forecast in the Special Education and Maury programs. 

- The most severe decline is experienced in the elementary schools. 
This is a reflection of lower births since the mld-l960*s coupled 
with a significant net decrease in the number of families with 
children in the county. 

- An extensive study of elementary school utilization suggests that 
average facility usage will drop from about 80 percent of working 
capacity in 1973 to about 60 percent in 1978 for the basic full 
day instructional program. Junior high utilization will decline 
from 82 percent In 1973 to 61 percent in I978» 

- Using as criteria pupil enrollment, overhead cost per pupil and 
facility utilization rates, eight elementary schools have been 
identified as candidates for rec istricting or consolidation 
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actions over the next five years. Over $K5 million savings to the 
school system can be achieved through 1978 by these actions. Other 
non-school use of these facilities has not been addressed, 

- A growing number of unused or underutilized classrooms is anticipated 
over the next five years. Assuming no additional instructional 
programs, there is no justification for additional classroom space 

In the foreseeable future. This should not preclude renovation and 
modernization of existing facilities. 

- Overcrowding at schools such as Glencarlyn and Stratford should be 
accommodated through redistricting actions. 

- Reversing the declining population trend will require first, 
agreement by the county board and school board that attracting and 
retaining families with children is a high priority county objective 
and second, a commitment to programs which could change the trend 
over the next five to ten years. 

The committee recommends the following actions : 

!• School board acceptance of the assumptions used in forecasting 
the student population and adoption of the most likely pupil 
enrollment estimates for planning purposes through I978 

2. School board acceptance of the proposed criteria for identifying 
the working capacity of each school facility, 

3. The school board should review and act upon the two-phased plan 
proposed for elementary school redistricting and consolidation, 
including the closing of four elementary schools. Alternate 
non-school use of these facilities also must be addressed. 
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No bond issues for additional classrooms should be approved 

for the foreseeable future^ Bond issues limited to modernization 

and renovation would be acceptable. 

5. The county board, school board and planning commission jointly 
should develop plans to attract and retain families with 
children in Arlington with particular emphasis on increased 
housing opportunities for families with children. 

6. Pupil enrollment forecasts should be updated each September. 
The computer model developed by the committee is available and 
would save many hours of manual calculations. 
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I I . Background I nformat i on 

Future scliool populalion trends must be examined in the context of 
the latest available demographic and economic information. In addition 
to studying statistical data, the committee has consulted a cross section 
of knowledgeable people to obtain their professional views on the signif- 
icance of recent events. Definite trends in housing and population can 
be identified; they will provide the single greatest influence on school 
populalion over the next five years. Large changes in these downward 
trends are not likely to occur suddenly, and would take some 5-10 years 
to make a significant change in anticipated school enrollments, 
A. County Population 

The 1970 census disclosed a marked slowdown in the Arlington 
growth rate during the 1960*s. Fairfax County, by contrast, during 
the past decade experienced a surging growth of 67 percent while 
Alexandria increased by 20 percent. Significant Arlington population 
changes in the I96O-7O period include: 

. an overall increase of 7 percent (compared to 21 percent in the 
1950's) 

. a 350 percent increase in non-black minor i t ies (primarily 

Spani sh-speaki ng) 
. a 15 percent decrease in the 17 and under population 
. a k6 percent increase in the 55 and over population 
A continuation of these trends indicates that the composition of the 
Arlington population will shift from a ratio of 3.0 children for each 
resident over 55 in I96O to 0.9 children for each resident over 55 
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in the mid-1970's, Arlington will thus become the first jurisdiction 
in the Washington area in v;hich Ihe older adult population exceeds 
the number of children. 

New births arc the single greatest factor driving future school 
population estimates. Projected Arlington 1973 live births of about 
1,900 arc approximately 39 percent less than in 1970, Table 11-1 
showb the sizeable decline in new births experienced in other 
Washington area communities as well as in Arlington. 

Table 1 1 - ? 



Births by Ye? 


•-, Wa^s-iington, D.C. 


Metropol 


itan Area 










% decl ine 




1970 


I97I 


jo?? 


since 1970 


Ar 1 ington 




2,671 


2,19i- 


29 


Alexandria 


2,738 


2.409 


1,966 


28 


Fa i rfax 


7,815 


7.271 


6,528 


16 


Montgomery 


8,187 


7.508 


7,061 


]k 


Prince George 


1^,337 


13.303 


ll,ifl0 


20 


D.C- 


lif.960 




1 1.886 


20 


Total 


51,151 




if 1, 050 


20 



As measured by the number ol births per thousand women aged 
15-^, the Arlington birth rate in 1973 is considerably less than the 
U.S. average and has been declining faster than that in the U.S. as 
a whole. Table 11-2 shows the information for three of the last 
four years. 
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Table 11-2 

Births per Thousand Women, U.S. and Arlington County 

(Ages 15-44) 

% dec I ine 

1310 iiZi mi since 1970 

U.S. Total 87 73 71(est) 18 

Arlington 74 53 44(est) 41 

Source: U.S. Census Bureau and Arlington County Human 
Resources Department. Estimates for 1973 
prepared by the Committee on Pupil Enrollment, 
based on reported births for first ten months. 

B. Arl inqton Housing 

The 1970 census provides revealing information on those aspects 
of the Arlington housing situation over the past decade which affect 
school enrollment. Single family dwellings have reached a stable 
level; almost all growth since I96O has been in high-rise rental 
units. No garden apartments have been added since the early 1950*s. 
Table 11-4 identifies significant housing pattern changes in the 
1960-70 period which include: 

. a 3 percent increase in owner-occupied (single family) units 

. a 45 percent increase in rental units (mostly high-rise) 

. a 66 percent increase in the fiumber of households consisting 

of only one or two persons 
. a 10 percent decl ine in the number of households consisting of 
three or more persons 

An examination of housing permits issued annually since I96O 
shows a sharp fall-off in recent years. Total permits dropped from 
1,900 units per year in the I96I-65 period to an average of 300 per 

o 13 
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year in the 1969-72 period. An average of 150 single family homes 
were added to the housing stock annually in the early I960*s; this 
has dropped to about 50 units per year in the 1969-72 period. 

Despite the lack of growth in the number of single family and 
garden apartments, Arlington still has a large supply of these 
dwellings which, in fact, still comprise well over half of the 
available housing units in Arliigton. These units are particularly 
important to the school populat on since more children come from 
single family units, per unit, J han from garden apartments, and 
many more from single family th.m fron» high-rise apartments. The 
1971 school census for Arlington County showed the following ratios 
for number of children in different type housing units, by age of 
ch i 1 dren: 

Table i I - 3 
1971 Children Per Housing Unit 
Single family Garden High-rise 



Age Units Apartments Apartments 

6-11 .3^6 .13^ .027 

12-14 .200 .Ok8 .016 

15-17 >200 .OMf ,020 

Total .7^6 .226 .063 



Source: Arlington Public Schools staff 
The number of children per single family and garden apartment 
unit declined 20 percent from 1965 to 1971 and can be expected to 
show a further reduction when the May, 197'*, school census is 
taken. It is this decline in pupils per housing unit and the lack 
of grov/th in single family dwellings or garden apartments which 
has accounted for the pupil decline in recent years. 
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Table 11-4 
Selected Arlington Housing Trends 
Available Households^/ 





I960 


1970 


Percent change 


Owner-occup ied 


22,600 


23,300 


+3 


Renter-occupied 


?'.900 


46.100 


+45 


Total 


5^;500 


69,400 






Households by 


Size^/ 




1-2 person households 


26,700 


44,300 


+66 


3 or more person 


27,800 


25,100 


-10 



households 



Housing Permits Issued^.' 

Average Actual 

1961-65 1970 1971 1972 

Total permits issued 1 ,900 525 665 129 

Single family permits 250 70 76 115 

Less single family demolitions --100 -31 -36 '>55 

Net single family I50 39 ^0 60 

a/ Source: U.S» Housing Census, I96O and 1970- 
bj Source: Arlington County Planning Staff 

C» Real Estate Trends 

Arlington property values have soared in the last five years, 
benefiting from higher government salaries and from an inadequate 
housing supply to meet consumer demands. Increases of up to 50 per- 
cent in the resale value of single family dwellings have occurred, 
resulting in high prospective profits to the seller but effectively 
shutting out Arlington dwellings to many young families with children 
living on a single wage earner^s income. Fairfax, with its greater 
supply of housing, larger acreage and a broader price range has 
proved a more attrcctive investment both to young families moving 
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into the Washington area anc to Arlington families (many from rental 
units) looking for larger quarters as their children reach school 
age, Arlington single family housing by contrast has become increas- 
ingly attractive to singles and young couples without children. 

Discussions v^ith realtors reveal the following trends in single 
family dwellings, both owned and rental: 

. In the I955--65 period almost all families moving into Arlington 

had children; today about one-third of new occupants have jio 

chi Idren. 

• Most families moving out of Arlington from single family dwellings 
have children; older families tend to remain in their homes after 
the children have left. 

. Arlington has a limited supply of single family dwellings which 
young families with children can afford; Fairfax, by contrast, 
has a large supply of dwellings, part icu l«)r ly townhouses, in 
the $30-40,000 price range. 

. Arlington is rated highly for its convenient location and good 
school system; Fairfax, hov/ever, is liven overall better mai"ks 
for its residential facilities (numb<'r of bedrooms, acreacje) , a 
more child-oriented environment and a greater breadth of avail- 
able recreational facilities (e.g., boating, fishing, golf). 

. Single family rental units incr«iasingly house singles and 
couples without children. In mjny instances, a maximum of one 
to two children will be accepted. Also, many apartment units 
either exclude children or place maximum limits on the number 
per unit. 
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• Converting garden apartments to condominiums is likely to reduce 
further the child population since prices of the converted units 
tend to escalate sharply and limits are placed on both children 
and pets. By September, 1975, when the South Fairlington 
conversion is completed, much firmer data will be available on 
this subject. A preliminary report on the first year effects 
prepared by the Fairlington PTA is provided in Appendix B, 
Exhibit 1 . 

• No discernible change in single family housing trends has been 
noted in the past year. 

D. Historical Trend of School Enrollments 

The Arlington school population has been declining in size 
Sfnce September I968. In the five years since then there 
has been a 19 percent decline to an enrollment of 21,126 in 
September, 1973. The shift in pupil enrollment has been on an across- 
the-board basis with a somewhat higher impact on the kindergarten 
and early elementary grades reflecting local and national declines 
in the birth rate commencing in I963. 

Analysis of school enrollments in neighboring counties reveals 
that the Arlington experience is not unique to the Washington area. 
The Alexandria elementary school population declined by 17 percent 
from 1969 to 1973. With the cooperation of Fairfax County school 
officials twenty Fairfax elementary schools geographically close to 
Arlington, with housing and neighborhood patterns similar to 
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Arlington, were identified. Table II - 5 summarizes the enrollment 
trends at those schools since I965. The 19 percent eniOllment 
decline at those schools in five years is remarkably similar to 
the Arlington experience, which shows a 20 percent reduction over 
the same period. 

Table 11 - 5 

Enrol Iment Trends in 
Selected Fairfax County Elementary Schools 
With Housing/Neighborhood Patterns Similar to Arlington 

Fairfax Schools Sept Sept Sept 

by Area ]369 1972 1973 

Area 1 

Bel leview 615 ^53 ^♦71 

Cameron 559 l^^ i^j^ 

Mount Eagle 708 505 kS7 

(iuander Road hkZ 363 3kO 

(23Zk) (1806) (17^*7) 

Area 2 



Bai ley's 


618 


500 


516 


Devonshi re 


512 


koe 


3^*0 


Edsatl Park 


578 


k08 


356 


Bren Mar Park 


503 


k30 


kos 


Glen Forest 


707 


683 


704 


Parklawn 


508 


^33 


k69 


Sleepy Hoi low 


555 


k]k 


381 


Weyanoke 


592 


507 


k72 


Wi 1 Iston 






k23 











\rca 3 



Chcsterbrook 


739 


670 


638 


Haycock 


668 


72k 


680 


Lemon Road 


471 


k\3 


371 


Lewinsvi 1 le 


561 


533 


480 


Marshall Road 


603 


571 


532 


Pimmitt Hills 


'(68 


k52 


429 


Timber Lane 


467 


516 


444 


Westgate 


638 


488 


427 




(kS\5) 


(4367) 


(4001) 


Total 


>2,079 


10,467 


9,818 


Index (1969=100) 


(100) 


(87) 


(81) 
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Arl ington 

Elementary Totals 13,501 n,/*6l 10,762 

Index (1969=100) (loo) (85) (80) 

Source; Prepared by the Committee on Pupil Enrollment from 
information supplied by Fairfax and Arlington 
County-school staffs. 
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E. Growth Prospects 

Due to the fairly canplcle development of Arlington County, 
major new residenl iai construction is anticipated in only a few 
areas. These will result from the impact of Metro or from the 
development of the last significant building space in Arlington, 
The specific areas are the Jefferson-Davis corridor, the Rosslyn- 
Ballston corridor and East Falls Church. 

Without such special growth areas, the prospects of additional 
school enrollment from new building are slight. For example, the 
50 new single family units built annually in recent years would 
add, on the average, only about 38 total school children, 
using the 1971 ratio of .7^6 children per single family 
dwelling unit. (See Table 1, Appendix A .) 

* 

Jefferson-Davis (JD). The Metropolitan Washington Council of 
Governments (COG) estimates for JD indicate a present pop^ilation 
of 17,000 with 20,000 projected for 1978 and 21,500 for 198^. Our 
own investigations indicate that Crystal Square Apartments will 
contain 937 rental units (about one-half available by late 197^) 
and about 6,500 units in Pentagon City (Cafritz Tract) starting in 
the spring of 1977 with about ten percent becoming available for 
occupancy each year. The Crystal Square complex will be oriented 
toward luxury apartments, and based on the latest pupil ratios for 
high-rise apartments, might produce a total of sixty students 
for the school system. 
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The data for the Pentation Cily complex came from discussions 
with representatives of the building planners. Of the 6,500 units 
planned, about 25 percent will be family units of two to three 
bedrooms. In addition, there may be an overall additional increase 
of 10 percent in the number of units to accommodate moderate income 
families, with higher population density per land unit. The possible 
impact on school enrollment through the late 1980's was calculated 
as fol 1 ows : 

Kalio of pupils Number of Number of 
Type of un i L oer unil£./ un i ts pupj Is 

High-rise apartments .063 ^,875 307 

Townhouses .395 1 ,625 6^2 

Total 6,500 9^9 

a/ Based on latest Arlin<)ton school census (1970 

Since only ten percent of i he units are expected to become 

available each year, we can expect about 6O-7O students per ye»ir, 

starling in the late 1970*s. 

From these data, the (ommiltce projects an addition of 200 

students in 1978 and 60(' students by 1983 in the Jefferson-Davis 

corridor. 

Rosslyn-Bal Iston (RB), Population estimates from COG indicate 
that the present RB population is 26,500. COG estimates it will 
increase to 27,500 in 1978 and to 32,000 in 1984. Cur discussion 
with county planning representatives indicate that the 1984 estimates 
are possibly high and can be considered as an upper limit. Wo used 
an estimate of 30,500 for I983. 
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From these data, the committee projects an addition of 30 
students in 1978 and an addition of 150 students by 1983 for the 
Rosslyn-Bal Iston corridor. 

East Fal Is Church . Metro construction is scheduled to reach 
East Falls Church in the spring of 1977. County planning repre- 
sentatives indicate that no zoning changes are anticipated in East 
Falls Church. Assuming no zoning changes and with little available 
open space, no great impact is foreseen on the school system in 
the next ten years. 

From these data the committee projects a slight impact of 
about 60 additional children by 1983 for the East Falls Church area. 

Transfers from Parochial Schools , One additional growth 
factor which must be considered is possible pupil transfers to the 
public school system from private schools. Some 2500 Arlington 
students were attending these schools in October, 1973, (H percent 
of total Arlington school population) including some 1598 K-8 
pupils and 907 in grades 9-12. Enrollments at the four Arlington 
parochial schools h,ive decreased by about 20 percent since 1969 and 
some consideration must be given to possible future consolidations. 
D^J^ O'Connell enrollnient, by contrast, has increased since 1969 ahd 
is now operating at full capacity* O'Connel 1 is expected to con- 
tinue at full utilization in the future. 

The committee has projected transfers to the elementary schools 
of 60 additional students in 1975, increasing to 75 additional 
students in 1978. 
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F» Energy Crisis 

Th^* recent energy shortage dnd skyrocketing oil prices have 
brought into focus a problem whi :h is long-term in nature ond which 
can be expected to have a major impact on life style in this country 
in future years* While the magnitude of the problem and the correc- 
tive actions required continue to be hotly disputed, there does 
appear to be agreement that a period of 10-15 years will be required 
for Iho U.S. to make necessary odjustmenls and to achieve energy 
sel f-suf f iciency • 

What effect will the energy crisis have on Arlington? First, 
and clearly, there may be an increased demand for housing in close-in 
communities with good public tnmsportat ion such as Arlington* 
Property values will rise, particularly along public transportation 
routes* Second, there will be an adverse impact on the denand for 
housing in more remote areas without public transportation, such as 
parts of Fairfax and other outly-'ng counties* 

The impact of these changes upon the Arlington school population 
is unclodr. Higher prices for single family housing will make 
Arlington even less attractive for young, moderate income families 
with children* On the other hand, there will be a slowdown in the 
number of faml ies with children leaving Arlington for larger homes 
in outlying areas* Furthermore, moratorium on new building in 
Fairfax County will limit the opportunities to move in that direction 
and probably would lead to stiP higher housing prices ifi arl int)ton. 
Finally, with smaller families ond higher housing costs, together 
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with pressures to conserve energy, families may find It desirable 
lo stay in sin.il lor dwell inqs. The net result of these opposing 
forces cannot bo forecast with confidence at this time and has 
not been Included in the future enrollment projections prepared 
by the committee. 
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III. Pupil Enrollment Projections 

The decline of pupil membership began in 1964 and has continued 
except for two years, I966 and 1967, The causes are many* The declin- 
ing birth rate nat ionally and in Ar ington, which has been more rapid 
than the national rate, has impacte^l the number of pupils coming into 
the Arlington schools in two ways. First, Arlington families currently 
in the county have fewer children than previous families whose children 
entered and progressed through the school system. Second, families 
moving into the county replacing those who are leaving or occ'jpying new 
housing also have smaller families than during the I950*s and early 
1960's. Federal government hiiing restrictions and redeployments of 
agencies and functions out of the Washington area have also contributed 
to the exodus of pupils in recent years. Almost all school grades show 
a net outmigration of students each year with fewer pupils registered 
in September than were registered in the prior year's lower grade. 

One of the tasks assigned to the committee by the school board 
was to "Estimate the duration and direction of pupil enrollments ovei 
the next five to ten years, assuming the continuation of present county/ 
school policies." To accomplish this task extensive review and evalua- 
tion of current pupil enrollment estimating procedures was performed. 
The school administrative procedures were well developed and tested over 
many years. With minor exceptions these techniqu(is and procedures were 
utilized to develop the estimates included in thi » report. In addition, 
planning information and population estimates deviloped by the Northern 
Virginia Planning District Commission v/ere also analysed and considered 
in the development of our estimates. 
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Other sources of information used to guide us in developing 
the various factors used in estimating future enroHmepts included: 
*'PopuIation Estimates and Projections,'' U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Census, January, 1972; "Digest of Educational Statistics," 
1972 Edition, Department of Health, Education and Welfare; "Projections 
of Educational Statistics to I98I," 1972 Edition, National Center for 
Educational Statistics; various historical information and analyses 
available from the county and school administration offices, and 
discussions with school principals, PTA representatives, ArlingtOs-i 
realtors and building and construction company representatives. 
A. Methodology 

The committee has examined historical trends in Arlington 
and other neighboring school systems to establish the critical 
areas which affect school enrollments. Using these selected 
criteria, pupil enrollment projections for the 197^-78 period 
were developed for each school in the county as well as for county- 
wide projections. A county-wide projection was also developed 
for 1983. Confidence in the validity of these estimates va'-ies 
inversely with the number of years into the future. Thus, the 
197^ and 1975 estimates can be assigned a high degree of proba- 
bility, the 1976-78 estimates carry a moderately high confidence 
level, while the 1983 estimates are much less certain. One 
further caveat: the impact of an event such as the energy crisis 
is, in our judgment, incalculable at the present time, but could 
be significant over a period of years. 
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Four factors are considered key determinants to future 
enrol Iment : 

• Births to Arlington k,^^,,^/ residents 

• **SurvivaI rate" from birth to kindergarten 
. ''Survival rates'* for grade » K-12 

• Changes In housing and population trends 
Births 

Our analysis coupled with work performed by school 
administrative staff members shows that the number of births to 
Arlington residents has a consistent relationship to kindergarten 
enrollments five years later. Therefore, birth statistics were 
useo in the past and have been used for our projection as a 
"composite" factor for projections of kindergarten enrollments. 
Actual births in Arlington County have declined sharply over the 
past years from 3,355 in I969 to about 1,900 in 1973, a ^3 percent 
drop. It should be noted that actual births through 1973 provide 
the basis for projecting the kindergarten population enrol Imen 
through 1978. Forecast 197^ bi 'ths will not affect the school 
system until 1979. Three diffefent annual birth levels were used 
for the projections for pupils entering kindergarten in 1979 
through 1983: a high rate of 2500, a medium rate of 2000, and a 
low rate of I8OO. Althouch there is much uncertainty in this 
area we believe that the annual birth rate will level off and 
start to rise over the next three to ten years but this will not 
impact the school system before I98I at the earliest. However, 
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it is the actual decline fn births through 1973 which is and 
will continue to impact our schools over the next five years, 
"Survival Rate" from Birth to Kindergarten 

The "survival rate" reiates the kindergarten enrollment to 
births in Arlington County five years earlier. During recent 
years, actual kindergarten enrollment has consistently averaged 
about k2 percent of the corresponding birth year as shown in 
Table I I I - 1 below: 

Table I I I - 1 

Arlington Birth to Kindergarten Survival Ratio 
1968 - 1973 

J268 i2zo i^zi 12Z2 im 

Kindergarten enrollment 1759 '731 1608 1510 1^1 l^fOO-v 

Birth 5 years earlier ^217 ^135 3732 3^51 3397 3257 

Survival ratio (%) k2 kl ^3 ^ ^2 hy^ 

'"Includes one extra month of pupil enroHnients; i2 month adjusted 
rate ^0 percent 

Source: Arlington County Schools staff 

For projection purposes, a four-year historical relationship 

of kindergarten enrollments to births five years earlier was 

calculated. Recognition was given to school boundary changes which 

have occurred since 1970. A medium survival rate of hi percent was 

used for the most likely projection; higher and lower rates of 

44 and 40 percent were also calculated to examine the sensitivity 

of the enrollment projections to a change in the survival rate. 

For individual elementary school projections separate survival 
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rates were dovcloped for each school based on actual ki nderciar ten 
enrollments compared with total county-wide births five years 
ear 1 ier . 

The fact that the number of children in kindergarten is less 
than half the number of children born in Arlington five years 
earlier is largely the result of the net outmigration of families 
v;ith young children demonstrated by the 10 percent decline in 
families of three or more persons in the 1970 census. The sur- 
vivol rate it> «i composilc factor results from families moving 
inlo and out lUo county, chamjcs in housing trends, and changes 
in birtli rate. Since births are knov/n through 1973, ^ny change- 
in our estimates of the number of children who will enter kinder- 
garten through 1978 will occur as a result of a change In this 
"survival rate.'* The possibility of such changes Is discussed 
above under the headings of real estate trends and the energy 
crisis, as well as belov;, v;here we do make some specific adjust- 
n!ents lor qrov/Lh prospects, Tht* u'>e of »jllernate survival ratt s 
piovidr*^ an upprr ,iiui 1()v;«.t rancjc of cslimaios for use in future* 
plcinniiKi. 

There arc, of course, some children v;ho do not go to kinder- 
garten, and the survival rate frorj the kindergarten to the first 
grade takes account of this, averaging slightly over 100 percent. 
^'Survival Rates" for Grades K-12 

Each year a net outflov/ of students from the county results 
in an enrollment decline from on<. grade to the next higher grade 
(except for kindergarten to first grade). The enrollment In the 
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higher grade is compared to that in the lower grade for the 
preceding year and the resulting ratio is called the survival 
rate* These rates seem to be sufficiently stable from year to 
year to provide the best means for making projections, particu- 
larly in the short-run. 

The rates were computed using a three-year average of grade- 
to-grade movement at each school and county-wide. Actual second 
grade enrollments for September, 1971; September, 1972; and 
September, 1973, were divided by the actual first grade enrollments 
for September, 1970; September, 1971; and September, 1972, to 
determine the first to second grade survival rate. Special 
adjustments v/ere made for schools which experienced boundary 
changes in the 1970-73 period. 

Sixth grade and ninth grade pupil estimates were used as 
feeder information to project pupil input to the junior and senior 
high schools using survival rates developed as described above. 
The pupil inputs from feeder schools to specific high schools 
were calculated on the percentage basis utilized by the school 
administration in both past and current year estimates. Using 
these assumptions, a projection of school enrollment for the next 
five years was calculated for each school and on a county-wide 
basis. 

The projections for special education pupils and Maury School 
were made on the basis that the percentage of pupils in this 
category to total pupils would increase due to program emphasis 
and legislative requirements. Therefore, the number of pupils in 
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these programs were projected to remoin at the current level 
even though enrollment for Lhe totai school system is c^clining* 
Maury students are adjusted slightly in 197^ and then h^ld con- 
stant in future years^ A summary ol these projections Is shown 
in Table III - 2. 

Table ill 2 



Special Edudt ion Maury 



Actual 


K-6 


111 


10- 2 


Total 


School 


1970 


241 


71 


4', 


361 




1971 


238 


70 


h- 


355 




1972 


259 


74 


^1 


375 




1973 


317 


126 


lOi 


544 


129 


ProjecLed 












1974-83 


317 


126 


101 


544 


115 



Source: Actual enrol Iment figures from school 
admi n i s t rat i on records 



Projections prepared in accordance with this methodology 
assume that the major factors affecting school enrollment in the 
recent past - the falling birth rate and the late of net out- 
migration of famili<.'S v;ith young children - will not be signifi- 
cantly reversed in the near future. Nevertheless, I '•c committee 
recognizes that there are some offsetting growth factors vihich 
can be estimated at this time and these are summarized in the next 
section* 

Housing Growth Prospects 

As discussed in Section 11, the impact of additional high- 
rise and tovinhouse construction vias developed for major growth 
corridors* Additional grov/th probably will be experienced fiom 
parochial school transfers. The total ifupact by 1978 is estimated 
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to be about 305 pupils, and by 1983 we believe the increase will 
be about 885 pupils. The estimates by region and school are 
shown on Table III -3 and are included in both individual school 
and county-wide estimates. 



Table III - 3 



Impact of Growth Corridors 
Upon Arlington School Population 





im 


J5Z8 


2281 


Jefferson-Davis Corridor 


+60 


+200 


+600 


Schools - Custis/Oakridge 


+30 


+ 100 


+300 


Gunston 


+15 


+50 


+150 


Wakefield 


+15 


+50 


+150 



Assumptions: Planning Division estimates about 2,000 added high-rise 
and 150 tovvnhouses by 1978. The committee projects 
an additional 3»000 high-rise and 1000 townhouse units 
In the 1978-1983 period based on COG population 
projections. 

Region II - Rosslyn-Ballston (R-B) Corridor — +30 +150 

Parochial School Adjustments +60 +75 +75 

Schools - Key/Pagc/Long Branch +60 +75 +135 

Stratford — +15 +60 

Wash i ngton-Lee — +1 5 +30 

Assumptions: 

R-B Corridor - No major growth until Metro completes in 
1978. Only high-rise units currently 
foreseen. The committee estimates 2,000 
high-rise units added In 1978-83 period. 
Parochial Schools - Redrawing of school boundaries could 
shift 60 students in 1975 and 75 by 
1978 to the public schools. 



Region It! - East Falls Church - Metro Station +60 

Schools - Tuckahoc +20 

Wi 1 1 iamsburg +20 

Yorktown +20 



Assumptions: Metro station operational in 1978. No zoning changes 
anticipotcd - area will remain single family and 
townhouscs. Little land available for new development. 
Possibly 100 new units over the next 10 years. 

TOTAL PROJECTED GROWTH IMPACT +120 +305 +885 
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B. Forecasts 

Using the methods described above, pupil enrollment pro- 
jections were developed for the ten years from 197^ through 1983. 
Two sets of estimates were developed, one on a county-wide basis 
and one for each school. The county-wide estimate includes a 
medium or most likely projection with a range of high and low 
from the medium. Inaividual school estimates are limited to the 
most likely estimate only. 

The school level enrollment projections are summarized in 
six tables and four charts. Several years of actual data are 
provided togeChor with the pro oc.ions as a basis for con^par iso'i. 
A Summary table. Table ill - ^, shows our county-wide .nedium or 
most likely projections by school level and the total <nrollment 
projections for the high, mediuiii an^ lov/ ranges. The individual 
school projections portrayed on Table Ml - 9 fall within the 
range of the county-wide estimates but are not exactly the same 
as the most likely estimate du( to odjustments to individual 
schools for local conditions. 

Tabic I II - if 
Summary of Arliruiion Enrollment Projections 



"Most Likely" C^timnto 



-.-ALi^JiL^_„ _ Pro ject i ons 



Llemenlory | 1,202 0,^if5 I0,07r> 9,682 7,930 5,858 

^"f^'O'" ^''9^^ i,309 5,0.'i3 ^,693 ^iyhSs 3 ,552 3 157 

^^'"•o^ ^'^J^^ >,175 ^,965 ^,7^f3 ^,516 3,878 2,'863 

Special Education 375 S^^if 5/^4 c^t^i^ ^i^i^ 

"^^'■y 129 115 115 115 115 

22,061 M,I26 20,170 19,3^^6 I6,0i9 12,537 

County-Wide Total 

R^-^nge < . 20,^^S 19,^36 ]G,^^^ \h Ml 

Mediu.- (Most Likely) 22,061 .1,126 20,170 19,3^3 16 019 12 ^37 

^^"9^ - " I9,89:> 18,856 15,089 lo!897 
Indi vidual School 

Projection Total 22,06l 21,126 20,199 19,^*31 l6,^i20 13,173 

Source: 1972 and 1973 enrol lm<-nts from school administrjtion 
records 
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K-12 Enrol I men I 

CHvirl Ml - 1 ond Tnblo III - 5 p-M-liMys the cloclino in 
enrol Imenls siiico 1970 locjolhcr with our projection for 197^ 
through 1983, including special education pupils. Arlington 
County has been experiencing a decline In pupil population over 
the past several years. In the three years from 1970 to 1973, 
there was a pupil decline of 3,6if8 or 15 percent {2k,77k to 
21,126). Our projections indicate a slowing of the rate of 
decline in 197^ (^.5%) and 1975 (^.1%) which is due primarily 
to the change in cutoff dates for admissions to kindergarten and 
first grade. Except for these two years our projections indicate 
that the decline in pupil enrollments will continue at about five 
percent per year through 1978 and at a slightly slower rate 
through 1983. 
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CHART 1 1 1 - 1 
K - 12 SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 
ARLINGTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
ACTUAL - 1970-73J PROJECTED - Wi\, 1975. 1978. 1983 

THOUSANDS 




UPPER AND LOWER RANGE OF PROJECTIONS 

PREPARED BY COMfilTTEE ON PUPIL ENROLLMENT 
JANUARY 197^ 
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Tabic III - 5 

K-12 Enrollment, Actual and Projected 
Arlingtor. Public Schools, Selected Years, I970-I983 

A. Actual and Projected Enrollment 

Change from prior year 
Year Pupi Is Pupi 1 s Percent 

Actual 

1970 Ikjlk -768 -3.0 

1971 23,50if -1270 -5.1 

1972 22,061 -mz -6.1 

1973 21,126 -935 -k.2 

Projected Medium Level 

197^ 20,170 -956 -if, 5 

1975 19,3^ -82if ^ -ZfJ 

1978. 16,019 -1,109^/ -5-7^/ 

1983 12,537 -696^/ -if, 3^/ 

Annual average, 1976-78 

Annual average, 1979-83 



B, High and Low Range of Projections 

Spread between 



Year 


Hiqh 


Low 


hiqh and 


197^+ 


20,Vf5 


19,895 


550 


1975 


19,836 


18,855 


980 


1978 


16,9^+9 


15,089 


1,860 


1983 


1^,177 


10,897 


3,280 



Source: Actual enrollment figures from Arlington Public Schools 
staff. Projections prepared by the Committee on 
Pupil Enrollment, January, 197^. 
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Elementary Schools K*6 

Chart 111 - 2 and Table 111-6 portray the decline in 
elementary enrollments since 1970 together with projections for 
1974 through 1983. Elementary enrollment, including special 
education pupils has dropped from 13,073 in September, 1970, to 
10,762 in September, 1973, an 18 percent decline. The actual 
rate of decline exceeded the county-wide average in each of the 
last two years reflecting ihe deceasing number of pupils entering 
school in recent years. The added month of kindergarten enroll- 
ments and slightly higher birth rates will reduce the elementary 
decline to less than k percent in both 197^ and 1975- Starting 
in 1976, the rate will increase once again to about 6 percent 
reflecting the continued birth rate reduction and return to a 
regular kindergarten entry schedule. The September, 1978, enroll- 
ment is expected to be in the range of 7,800-8,700 pupils, with 
8,200 the most likely estimate. The September, 1983, enrollment 
is expected to be in the range of 5,100-7,300 pupils. 
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THOUSANDS 



1^ 
12 
10 
8 
6 
4 



cM\ III - 2 

ELEMENTARY (K - 6) SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 
ARLINGTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
ACTUAL - 1970-73; PROJECTED - 197^1. 1975. 1978. 1983 



0 




mill 
1 1 1 1 1 1 

nil II 

I ill 11 



1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 



1978 



1983 



UPPER AND LOWER RANGE OF PROJECTIONS 

PREPARED BY COMMITTEE ON PUPIL ENROLLMENT 
JANUARY 197^1 
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Table 111-6 

K-6 Enrollment, Actual and Projected 
Arlington Public Schools, Selected Years, I97O-I983 

A. Actual and Projected Enrollment 



Change from prior year 

Year Pup? 1 s - Pupi 1 s Percent 

Actual 

1970 13,073 -428 .3.2 

197! 12,356 -717 -5.5 

1972 ll,if6l -895 -7.2 

1973 10,762 -699 -6.1vv 

Projected Medium Level 

1974 10,392 -370 -^.5 

1975 9,999 -393 , -3.8 , 
1978 8,2if7 -58^*^/ -5.8^/ 
1983 6,175 -415^/ -5.0k/ 



y Annual average, 1976-78 

y Annual average, 1979-83 
"Rate actually 7.0 when adjusted for 13 month kindergarten 
inputs 

B. High and Low Range of Projections 









Spread between 


Year 


Hiqh 


Low 


hiqh and low 


197^ 


10,if67 


10,317 


150 


1975 


10,139 


9,859 


280 


1978 


8,657 


7,837 


820 


1983 


7,275 


5,075 


2,200 



Source: Actual enrollment figures f rom Arl ingtcn Public 
Schools staff. Projections prepared by the 
Committee on Pupil Enrollment, January, 197^. 
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Junior High Schools 

Chart III - 3 and Table III - 7 portray tho uecJine in 
junior high school enrollments since 1970 together with pro- 
jections for 197^ through 1983^ Junior high enrollments, in- 
cluding special education pupils, dropped from 5,975 in September, 
1970, to 5,169 in September, 1973, a 13 percent decline. The pro- 
jected rate of decline for 197^ is almost 7 percent, followed by 
a k percent rate in 1975 and a return to a rate of almost 7 
percent in the 1976-78 period. The accelerated rate of decline 
in the mid-1970's just reflects the input of the smaller 
elementary school classes into the junior highs. The September, 
1978, enrollment is expected to be in the range of 3,500-3,800, 
with 3,700 the most likely estimate. The September, I983, 
enrollment is expected to be in the range of 3,000-3,500 pupils. 
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CHART III - 3 
JUNIOR HIGH (7 - 9) SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 
ARLINGTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
ACTUAL - 1970-7?; PROJECTED - 197^1. 1975. 1978. 1983 



THOUSANDS 



12 
10 
8 



ACTUAL 



•PROJECTED 



2 

0 




1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 



1978 



1983 



UPPER AND LOWER RANGE OF PROJECTIONS 

PREPARED BY COMMITTEE ON PUPIL ENROLLMENT 
JANUARY 1974 
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Table III - 7 

Junior High Enrollment, Actual and Projected 
Arlington Public Schools, Selected Years, I970-I983 

A. Actual and Projected Enrollment 

Change from prior year 



Year Pupi 1 s Pupi Is Percent 
Actual 

1970 5,975 -23 - A 

1971 5,637 -338 -5.7 

1972 5,383 -25k -if.5 

1973 5,169 -2]k -if.o 

PiojcctocI Mc'cliuiii l.rvi'1 

197^ '4,8:9 -350 -6.8 

1975 4,615 -20k -if. 2 

1978 3,678 -312£/ -6.8i/ 

1983 3,283 -79^/ -2.2^/ 



- Annual average, 1 976-78 
Annual average, 1979-83 



B. Hiqh and Low Range of Projections 









Spread between 


Yrar 


)lic|h 


Low 


hiqh. and low 


\S7k 


^+,919 


if, 719 


200 


1975 


if, 765 


if,if65 


300 


1978 


3,828 


3,528 


300 


1983 


3,5k8 


3,018 


530 



Source: Actual enrollment figures f rom Arl i ngton Public 
Schools staff. Projections prepared by the 
Committee on Pupil Eirollment- January, 197^, 
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Senior H i ih School s 

Cluirl Ml - ^ .incl T.ihio III - 8 portray Iho cloclino in 
bcnior high school enrol Inicnls since 1970 together with projections 
for 197^ through 1983. Special education pupils are included as 
are Maury students conmiencfng in September, 1973* Senior high 
enrollments dropped from 5,726 in 1970 to 5,195 in 1973, an 11 
percent decline v;hen adjusted for the 1973 Maury program. An 
annual decline of percent experienced in the last few years 
is expected to continue in the future. The September, 197^3 
enrollment is expected to be in the range of 3,700-^,^00, with 
4,100 the most likely e<;tiniate. The September, 1983, enrollment 
i'. expected to be in the range of 2,700-3,500 pupils. 
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THOUSANDS 



CHART III - i| 
SENIOR HIGH (10 - 12) SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 
ARLINGTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
ACTUAL - 1970-73J PROJECTED - 197^1. 1975. 1978. 1983 



12 



ACTUAL 



PROJECTED 



10 



e 

/J 



III 



1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 



1978 



1983 



UPPER AND LOWER RANGE OF PROJECTIONS 

PREPARED BY COmiTTEE ON PUPIL ENROLLMENT 
JANUARY 197^1 

ERJC 



Table I I I - 8 

Senior lliqh Enrollment, Actual and Projocled 
Arlington Public Schools, Selected Years, 197G-1983 

A. Actual and Projected Enrollment 



Change From prior year 

Year Pupi Is Pupi 1 s Percent 

Actual 

1970 5,726 -317 -5.3 

1971 5,511 -215 -3.8 

1972 5,217 -29^ -5.3 

1973 5,195'A- -22^v -^.1(-.^) 

Projected Medium Level 

197^+ ^,959 -236 

1975 ^,732 -227 -^.6 

1978 ^,09^ -213^/ -^.5^/ 

1983 3,099 -199^/ -^.9^/ 



Annual average, 1976-78 

Annual average, 1979-83 
"Includes 129 Maury students for the first time in 1973 



B. High and Low Range of Projections 



Year 


Hiqh 


Low 


Spread between 
hiqh and low 


\S7h 


5,059 


^^,859 


200 


1975 


^,932 


'+,532 


hOO 


1978 


k,kk^ 




700 


1983 


3,hSS 


2,699 


800 



Source: Actual enrollment figures from Arl ington Public 
Schools staff. Projections prepared by the 
Committee on Pupil Enrollment, January, 197'f. 
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Individual School Projections 

A schedule of projections for each school is contained in 
Table III - 9. The actual enrollments for 1972 and 1973 are 
shown in addition to the projections for 197^, 1975, and I978. 
The special education pupils are not in the individual school 
totals shown but are added by school level grouping. Special 
education pupils were projected at the same level and locations 
as in the current year. The table does not show projections of 
enrollments for individual schools for the year 1983, although 
a total for the county as a whole has been estimated. In view 
of the uncertainties of the specific timing of impacts of re- 
zoning, changes in housing patterns, birth rates, and other 
factors affecting school enrollment from very small areas, the 
committee felt that any attempt to estimate attendance on a 
school -by-school basis for ten years hence would imply a spurious 
accuracy. We furthermore believe that such detailed estimates are 
not required for planning purposes that far in advance. The 
overall county estimate will provide guidance for general planning 
purposes. 

All of the school -by-school projections in Table III - 9, as 
well as the county-wide projections, include the adjustments for 
the anticipated Impact of Metro transit, new construction in the 
three growth areas, and the adjustment for private schools, as 
described In the prior section on growth prospects. 
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TABLE 111-9 

SJllOOl. ?Ov^~-iO.'-^ JANUARY, 197^ 

1 



19 



Slcmentai-y^ 



SPICD 



ToT SPFD 



K-6 ' ToT 



Ashlavni 



i3" 



sol 



1^ 



1 

2SI 



ToT 



ToT iTpT 



5y ^'iO ' 

281 



22S 



Brxrcrot't 



Barrett 



"Coo" 



276 225 



Clarctnont 
Cuntls 
Drew Modol 



^60 1 feo 



301 



rairiiiv'tou 



261 



J6 



^25 



38U 
225 



238 



288 



Z2^_ 



223 



Ft. Mver 



360 



Goor»:e Manoa 



00 



Globe 



^^^9 * 366 > 371 



3^0 



^27 ■ ^^7 



3^ 



Glcncar lyn 



S09 ' '309 



5?S k^^2 



Henry 



26 



•320 ' 32 



Hofi^iau-^^o^^^o^ (S2) 
Jackr.ou 



-31. 



-20- 



JaacGtovn_ 
Key 



-3a 



^91 7r.s ^.it2 2m. 



Lor\r branch 



• hUG If^A 32k 



^03 



33 



U80. 



c^pft Uo6 



2^ 



U02 



M-wil.-.ou 



JLL 



P30 2S3 



MoKiuloy 



3(>6 



28^_ 



_2iIL 



NottlfV^liam 
O.ilvridjte 



1<S9 



)ii f^ t^ft ^11 



Randolph 



T.vUv, 



TiK-knhoo 



Wooditioni 



Sub -Total 



Special i-^d 



Total Klera 
Onnctou 



SPED 



Hofr-.^o.-.t P:-o^ 



Jeri'oi'iJoa 



Konmore 



yvW ft . 

1. .-h • 'i'^- Lnrooj 



Total Jr« IU:;n 



V/ar>nL r. roO>.-tjL 
Yorktov/ii 



\/oo.U.'u/n iVc\j_ 



Suh-ToloL 



1 1 :"02 



700 



17: 



^t71 ^71 



n83 



^01 



^23 



-;lo9 



ToT 



JUL 



':*:d 



3£vL 



— 



.222. 



7-9 



180 



781 



805 



SPL'D 



0-12 



i6> ■ 



Special Ed 



Total Sr, High 



Total K-12 

Totcil Spocicil Ed 
Moury 



h2 



16' 



7 



ToT 



180 



Ji2Z. 



1Q.P 



1013^ 9763 



innflo 8U2S 



TqT 



ToT 



ToT 



190 



SOS 



933 



'3 U>'.> 



ToT 



1679 



102 L 



21686 



Grand Total 



IZi. 



22061 



101 



14965 



20't53 



I093 



233 



711 



30i^ 



186 



173 
""go8 



Oil 



6^US 



T0I 



701 



ToT 



1192 



l^-'>-^ 



5066 



129 



21126 



2^80, 



030 7io_ 



U617 3 792- 
126 



ToT 



1392 120^ 



3^7^ 



r3tr ii87 



p M 



i*666 



lOl 



^767 



115 
20199 



^392 



101 



18772 
5^^ 



115 



3861 



101 



15761 



5/4^ 



115 
16^*20 



126 



ToT 



J0[»2^ 
101 



1251 jL 



115 



Note 
1. 



School totals include regular pupils only. Special Education pupi Is have been 
projected at the same level and in the same schools as m U/j. 

Prepared by Convnittee on Pupil Enrollment January 197^ 
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C. Range of Uncertainty in the Projections 

Future estimates are surrounded with uncertainty. Use of 
the projections requires some insight Into the range of uncer- 
tainty surrounding the "most likely" estimates and an under- 
standing of the assumptions on which the projections were based. 

As stated before, the major assumptions affecting our pro- 
jections are the birth rates and the net movement of families 
with school age children out of the county. On the birth rate, 
we know at this moment what the births have been that will affect 
the entering kindergarten classes through the fall of I978. Our 
estimates for the period of I978-I983 have not continued the 
birth declines of the recent past, but have assumed a leveling 
off. It is most difficult to make a projection at a turning 
point such as this, but the committee has decided not to project 
a declining birth rate indefinitely into the future. Current 
information on births In the county, available monthly, will 
provide an easy check on this part of the projection and give 
the school system advance warning of several years. 

The other major factor is the possibility of a major change 
in the proportion of families with small children moving out of 
the county as compared with the number who move in. If this 
factor is to operate to increase school enrollments to a signifi- 
cant degree above the projections, there must be provision for 
housing such families. Either new housing must be built, and our 
research has Indicated little prospect beyond the estimates 
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for the growth areas which we have already included, or families 
must crowd into smaller quarters than they have become accustomed 
to in the recent past. We have made no specific provision for 
this latter possibility. Evidence of any changing pattern will 
become available triennial ly in the school census. Real estate 
experts may be able to give informed opinions in the ince'im and 
evidence from building permits may help. By consulting these 
sources, it is thought that changes of the magnitude required to 
affect our projections materially will become evident several 
years before any significant impact would occur on actual school 
enrol Iment • 

The student enrollment projections for Arlington County 
include a range of variations to demonstrate the sensitivity of 
the pupil estimates to different levels of births and to different 
'survival' factors. This range of estimates covers a group of 
possibilities surrounding what the committee considers to be the 
"most likely" estimate, but they do not encompass the full range 
of "possible" estiniateb. It should be recognized that the range 
of "likely" estimates is a matter of judgment and knowledge of 
local conditions, not a matter of statistical technique or ready 
access to a computer. 

Proportionately more uncertainty surrounds the projections 
of individual schools or school regions than surrounds the county 
estimates. The smaller the area covered by the projection, the 
more likely that a specific, unanticipated event or change in one 
of the basic assumption/ will have a major impact on school 
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attendance. The Fairlington area is a case in point, where a 
major change in the housing pattern may have an important, but 
as yet unknown, effect. The smaller the area, the less 
opportunity for off-setting changes in other parts of the area 
to reduce the overall effect. 
Recommendations for Reducing Uncertainty 

Several steps are recommended for reducing future 
uncertainty: 

. Update in format ion from the t r iennia 1 school census 
scheduled for May, 1974 

. The projections should be compared with the actual 
school attendance figures each fall, and recomputed, 
based on an understanding of where and why the 
assumptions went wide of the mark* 

. Since the projections depend on a number of economic 
as well as demographic factors, every effort should 
continue to be made to incorporate the best judgment 
of knowledgeable persons into the projections. Close 
ties should be retained with school authorities, county 
officials and the county planning commission to remain 
current on events which could change the assumptions 
on which the projections are based. 
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tV WOI^INC CAPA C nV /VN I ) UTIIJZATION 

A. ^Hie xScardi for 0[)timiDn School Size 

In studying the rjuni f ications of decreasing enrollment upon 
Arlington Sdiools it is necessaiy to estimate an optimum enrollment 
for both elementary and secondary schools which will enc'ible a scliool 
to provide ai^ adequately varied curriculum :md a general environjiient 
conducive to otkKMtioiial acliievoment. Actual school enrollments in 
NorthtMii Virginia provitle empirical data as to the consensus on school 
enrol hnents practiced hy educators in this area* A comparison with 
/Uexiuidria ;uul l'airf:ix exj'ierience reveals that the average Arlington 
elementary school had 30 percent fewer pupils than facilities in the 
other two school districts. At the secondary level, however, Arlington 
has 10 percent more students per facility than Alexandria and 20 percent 

fewer students than Fairfax. A summary of the con^^arative data follows: 

TABU: IV-l 

si;ni-.MBi;R 11)73 avi-.raci; i:nr()lij^ii;n'i^ 

(Per Operat ional '"chool lacil ity) 

ARMNClUN* AIJiXAiN'DRIA h'AIRHAX 

Idementary 410 560 540 

Junior Iligh/Mijdle School 810 750 1,050 

Senior High 1,610 1,400 2,020 

NOIT:: The purpose of the table is to identify pupils per facility; 
grade mix differences by school system are not relevant. 
* lixclude George Mason, Hoffman -Bos ton cUid Woodmont for comparison 
pur{X)ses. 

SOIIRCF;: l-airfax and Arlington County School staffs* 
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A search into recent literature bearing on optimum size for 
elenientan* and secondary schools has produced four particularly 
relevcint studies:. 1) the 1965 report of an Arlington advisory 
committee entitled, 'Ihe Report of the Advisory Committee on Criteria 
for [defining School AttcndcUicc Areas , 2) the 1966 publication of the 
Center for Southeni liduciition Studies entitled, School Size tmd 
Program Quality in Southern Hi}^h Schools , 3) Scliool Building Needs 
published in 1970 by the Benton Harbor, Michigan scliool district 
and 4) A New Challenge - l^lanning for Declining Enrollment published 
in May 1973 by tlie California Association of School Administrators, 
The 1965 Arlington study recoimiiended that elementary schools contain 
300 to 500 pupils and concluded that too small an elementary scliool 
reduced the stimulating atmosphere for effective cooperative effort 

at a given grade level. The lk?nton Harbor repo/t suggested a range of 
300 to 600 pupils; however no correlation of school size with academic 
achievement was observed. 

I'or secondaiy >diools tlie Arlington committee recommended enrollments 
riuiging above 1000 pupils while the Center for .Southern Educatiai Studies 
proposed no optimum size for secondary scliools. Both groups observed 
tliat too few pupils can restrict program flexibility, particularly in 

regard to the number (and depth) of subject areas offered. 

The 1973 California study is a distillation of experience from 
distinguished school systems which grew rapidly and produced innovative 
schools but which since 1968 have been faced with a steadily shrinking 
student population. 
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Oiir cUialysLs clearly reveals a national need for additional 
research on optimum school si^e. Size itself is probably a cnxcle 
measure. Ivliat is needed is additional effort to establish whether 
a direct correlation exists between school size and academic achieve- 
ment. Lackuiji an cinswer to this fuiuhuiiental question, the coinnittee 
cannot identif)' definitive guidelines for school sir.e. However, 
Hivon the rep(M-lod f Icxilii I ity :i.ssociated with elementary scJiools of 

to f)()0 pupils and the .ivii i lab i I i t y of some supporting; research 
for that size riuigo, we suggest that il^cse be considered bounds for 
optimum pupil enrollment. I'or secondaiy schools we suggest an opLimum 
size of 800-1000 students. 

A differing view arguing against any fixed minimum school size 
was presented to the School Board ajid this committee by the James 
Madison Advisory Committee. 

B. lilementary Sdiool Capacity and Utilization 

Tho conaniltcv has endeavored to develop a definition of 
elemontarv ^.Uiool workinv. capacity which can be applied to eadi school 
and against which cunent and future utilization can be measured. 

I>asic data i"or iuialysis of elementaiy sclux)l capacity imd 
utilization was ol)tained from each scliool principal in a Teaching 
Station Utilization survey conducted in November 1975 by the school 
administration staff, lliese reports include available classrooms, 
students accommodated tmd weekly utilization of each space, livery 
sdiool reported certain functions: regular day, art, music. 
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reading and speech. Other functions were identified in selected 
schcx)ls: Special Education, Title I Programs, ESOL, Math and 
Science Labs, Montessori and Extended Day. 

To define working capacity the following criteria were 
established: 

. Basic room and pupil capacity derived from the Teaching 

Station Utilization survey. A sunroary of this data is provided in 
^pendix A, Table 2. 

. A two or three room allowance for reading, art, music and 
speech. Tliese four progranis are conducted at each school in the county. 
Every school has an assigned reading teacher and is visited regularly 
by art, music and speech teachers. Based upon student enrollments and . 
a summary of actual utilization provided for those programs at each 
school, it was established that two to three rooms dedicated specifically 
to use by those programs should be allowed at each school. Schools with 
less than 18 classrooms were found to require two dedicated classrooms; 
larger schools required three classrooms. Table 3, Appendix A, summarizes 
the allowance by school. 

• Identification of special education classrooms. Rooms assigned 
to Special Education were reported by schools and The George Mason Center. 
These have been separately identified in Table 2, Appendix A. Special 
Education rooms were assigned a capacity of 10 piq)ils rather than the 
capacity of 25 assigned regular classrooms. 
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Calculdtioii of Working Cap^icity 

Given these three criteria, the working capacity or mmJ^ier of 
pupils eadi school ctm acconnnodate was computed as follows:' 

• Regular full day classrooms times rated capacity at 25 
pu|)ils per raom (or less, when room size warnuited), 

• Set aside 2 or 3 dedicated classrooms per school for reading, 
art, muMc, speech |)rcMMains, 

• Add kindergarten clas ru)ms it twice regular capacity (or 

r>(i stndent>) since there aiv separate morning ;uk1 afternoon sessions. 

. Plus Special liducation classrooms at 10 pupils per room. 

Table 5, Appendix A, summarizes the pupil capacity by school 
usijig these criteria. 'Ilie derived capacity estimate can be viewed 
as the net capacity available to conduct tlie basic educational program 
in each school . 

Hie working capacity calculation does not reflect a discount 
for a number of rooms used for otiier special programs conducted at 
scattoiwl schools throughout tho county. Those wcmv not discounted 
in order to pennit a common comparison from school to school of 
capacity ajul utilization. Ko attempt was made to evciuato the relative 
merit of these prograjns, but all other classroom uses should be re- 
examined and re-affirmed by the School Board for the schools to whicli 
they are assigned. I3xtendcJ programs include: 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

Title I Reading and Math 

BSOL 

Science 

Nfcith 

Liinguaqe 

Physic. 1 liducation 



>umjuc:n AiuiAS 

Siiui 1 1 grouj) study 

Mod in production 

Resource teacher, resource room 

Activity room 

Learning disabled 

Volunteers 

Individual pursuits 

Itinerant teacher 

CDC (4 schools only) 



OmgjR PRO(il^\MS 

Extended Day 
Adult liducation 
Nfontessori l^rogrjun 
Regional Offices 
Recreation Department 
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Tables 2 ;ukI 3 in Aiipoiulix A simu!mri::o those- otlior 
prognuiis hy scliool. A^am tiio iiiiportcmt point to lie noted is 
the need Tor a i-elook at these proonuiis in tenii^ of continuotl 
need ;uul possiliie alternative facility locations. 
U tilization 

Tlic total pupil population compared against ivorking capacity 
by sciiool for Se[)teinbcr Ur7> and for September l'.)78 are displayed 
on fable IV-3. In total, the table shows that tiie schools are 
currently utilizetl at an overall rate of 71' percent which will 

decline to (>1 percent i)y l'.):8. labiv iV-J simmui. i ::es the elementary 
data by region.^. 

T\lM.i; IV-: 

, 1, lenient a Capriri tv .-ind Utilization Summarized bv Region* 



11)75 and 1978 UTILIZ-ATION 



lOT.'XL 
GM'ACriY 



fotal I'lip 1 Is 
iiinroi 1 men to 

I 

KeiMon I 
Roi'. i on ! I 
jRe^Mon 1 1 1 
brew, 11- B 



13,S9() 
.1,5')S 
1,3M 

l.Oi.s 



Slil'T 
li)73 



FliR 
I C:iiNT 



SF.1T 
1978 



I0,()78 

3, si: 
3,131 
421 



7v) 
82 
81 
81 
42 



\ -^,341 

i 

2,1)S8 
2,742 
2,333 
308 



cm 



()i 

()7 
()4 
M) 
30 



SOUWl:: Estimates of the Contnittee on l\ipj I linrol I nent based on 
utilization reports from individual school principals. 
Jjinuary 1974 . 



*I>xcludes (ieorgc Mason Center 
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TABLE IV-3 



Elementary School Utilization 
1973 and 1978 
by Region 



Actual 



1973 



Estimated 



1978 



Region 1 
Abingdon 
Barcroft 
Barrett 
Clareiiiont 
Custis 
Fairlington 
Glencarlyn 
Oakridge 
Randolph 
Sub-Total 

Region II 
Fort Hyer 
Glebe 
Henry 
Key 

Long Branch 
Page 
Taylor 
Woodmont 
Sub -Total 

Region III 
As hi awn 
Jackson 
Jamestown 
Madison 
McKinley 
Nottin<)liiiiii 
Rood 

Tuckahoe 
Sub-Total 



Pupil 
Capacity 



623 
425 
425 

• 573 
280 
400 
439 
775 
455 

4395 



390 
565 
550 
645 
761 
438 
590 
375 

i3Tr 



^25 
357 
580 
345 
482 
52'j 
590 
_b68 
3872' 



Total Reg 1- 

12.581 

III 

Drew 965 
Hoffman-Boston 50 



Pupils 
Regul ar Spec. 



Ed. 



555 
303 
343 
460 
235 
225 
524 
445 
471 



3561 



359 
427 
514 
480 
528 
319 
502 
282 
34Tr 



292 
383 
446 
239 
303 
466 
456 
467 

Tosz ' 



10,024 



384 
37 



30 



23 



53 



% 

Utilized 



94 
71 
81 
80 
84 
56 

119 
60 

104 



Pupils 
Regular Spec. Ed. 



82 



440 
225 
255 
392 
238 
197 
452 
315 
391 
290r 



30 



23 



53 



Utilized 



75 
S3 
60 
68 
85 
49 
103 
44 
86 
67 



7 


94 


340 


7 


89 




76 


360 




64 


32 


99 


357 


32 


71 


33 


80 


362 


33 


61 




69 


402 




53 


29 


79 


223 


29 


58 




85 


405 




69 




75 


192 




51 


loi 


81 


2641 


101 


64 



TOTAL 



13,596 



10,445 



48 


80 


226 


48 


64 


8 


109 


270 


8 


78 




77 


324 




56 


14 


73 


184 


14 


57 


9 


65 


207 


9 


45 




89 


363 




69 




77 


326 




55 




82 


354 




62 




81" " 


2254 


— 79— - 


60 


233 


82 


7800 


233 


64 




40 


288 




30 




74 


20 




4n 


233 


79 


8108 


233 


61 
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In assessing individual school utilization, the committee 
recoirjnends that an objective be establisned to reserve 10 per 
cent of each school's working capacity (at least 2 rooms) for 
non-regular instructional programs. This is, of course, beyond 
the two to three rooms designated for reading, speech, etc. Thus, 
one school could emphasize small group study and language v/hile 
another could accentuate science and mathematics. In this way 
each school in the county would be guaranteed a degree of flexi- 
bility to meet identified community needs. This would correct 
the current deficiency in which special programs are assigned 
to schools in many cases based primarily upon available class- 
room space. In practice, this method tends to penalize crowded 
schools and reward underutilized facilities. 

Pertinent utilization data by region is summarized below: 
Region I 

Highest overall utilization rate of the three regions in both 
1973 and 1978. 

Glencarlyn at 119 per cent utilization today is the most 
extensively used facility in the County. The 1978 projec- 
tion of 103 per cent shows this to be the only county school 
with utilization over 90 per cent. 

Barcroft has available capacity to handle Glencarlyn over- 
load. 

Oakridge at 60 per cent utilization today has the lowest 
utilization rate (other than Drew). Pentagon City impact 
will increase this rate after 1978. 
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, Custis has a stable enrollment from 1973 through 1978 due 
to the anticipated Jefferson-Davis corridor growth. 

. Fairlington population trends will be known witli high certainty 
in 1975 when the South 1-airlington condominium conversion has 
been coin{^leted. 

. If consolidation of {-airlington is considered, Abingdon, Oakridge 
cind Custis are geographic alternatives. By 1978 Abingdon alone, 
mijius its special education prognun, could accomnodate the 
l-a i rl ington enro 1 linent^ 

. Randolph is at 104 percent utilization today aiid is a candidate 
for relief from over crowding by redistricting action. 

Region II 

. 'ihe new Long Branch facility is today at 69 percent utilization 

and will decline to 53 percent in 1978. 
. Page is at 79 percent utilization today and will drop to 58 

percent in 1978. 
. Woodmont utilization will shift from 75 percent today to 

51 percent in 1978. It is a candidate for consolidation with Page. 
Region III 

. Lowest regional utilization with 1978 rate down to 60 percent. 
. Jackson is at 109 percent utilization today, but will drop to 

78 percent by 1978. 
. McKinley's current utilization rate is 65 percent. This will 

drop to 45 percent in 1978 and the school is a candidate for 

consolidation with several neighboring schools. 
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Computation o£ the capacity of junior high schools differed 
from the manner of computing capacity for elementary schools. For 
the junior high schools, a two-step process was used. First, the 
numbers of pupils each room could accomodate in a week of thirty 
periods were summed. Then that sum was multiplied by five-sixths 
to obtain the final ''capacity'' for the building. Junior higjh school 
capacity was '^discounted" by use of the multiplier five-sixths rather 
than by the capacity of rooms designed to serve specific program 
functions. This multiplication was based on three considerations. 
It is difficult (if not impossible) to develop for a secondary 
school a master schedule that utilizes one hundred percent of 
the rooms one hundred percent of the time. 
State requests for capacity estimates for secondary buildings 
suggest the ase of an eighty to ninety percent multiplier of 
the number of pupils the rooms will accommodate. 
Secondary teachers are typically scheduled for five periods 
of instruction and one period of planning. It seems appropriate 
to discount the capacity of a secondary building by a factor 
acknowledging the frequent need to schedule teacher planning 
time in the teaching station. 

The relocatable classrooms have been excluded from junior high 
capacity. This exclusion has been based upon the assunption that such a 
facility constitutes a substandard teaching station. Declining student 
population and/or redistricting can provide for this situation. 

The rate of utilization for a junior high school can be estimated 
by summing the number of pupil periods accommodated by the school in 
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one week and dividing that sum by the capacity computed by the 
technique described above. Those computations are suriiiiiarized 
in Table IV-4. The utilization projected for 1978-79 was based 
upon the assumption that junior high students will continue to 
be scheduled for thirty periods per week. 



TABLL i'v/'4 

Junior Hiijh Copacilv a;i{l Utilization 
for 

1973 dn.l I97fi 



SCHOOL 


ENROLLMENT 
1973 1978 


" ♦ Ac.Cu:<MO- 
1 DATES 
NO. OF ' THESE 
STATIONS 1 STU. PROS, 
REG+GYM=TOTAU PER WEEK 


STUDENT PERIODS 
REQUIRED PER 

WEEK 
1973 1978 


PER CENT 
OF 

UTILIZATION 
19''3 1978 




654 


518 


42+ 4= 46 


27.375 


19.030 


15.540 


70 ^ 


57 


1 


805 


688 


50+ 6= 56 


40,000 


26 .095 


20.640 


65 


52 


j KLNMORt 


1 955 


738 


36 4= 50 


31.500 


28,300 


22.140 


90 


69 


1 

I STRATFORD 


i 

1 831 
1 


571 


38+ 4= 42 


25,430 


25.000 


17,130 


99 


68 




! 

1 724 


493 


40+ 4-- '14 


24.975 


20.695 


14.220 


8:> 


57 


• WlLLIA?^bBURG 


j 1020 


737 


; 52+ 4^ 56 


32. '^00 


jO.320 


21.30U 




66 


I 

i lGlALt> 


i 4089 




|j'hiU?6j294 


!j8i,7b0 


_K0^44p_^ ^ 


110/) 70 


82 


61 



SOURCH: Committee on Pupil Enrollment, January 1974. 
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Pertinent utilization data can be summarized this way: 

• Jefferson, at 65 percent, has the lowest utilizaticn rate for this 
year, 

• By 1978 utilization of Gunston, Jefferson and Swanson will drop 
into the 52 to 57 percent range. 

• Kenniore, Williamsburg and Stratford are currently the most 
intensively utilized junior high scliools with utilization percentages 
in the 90 to 99 percent range- Projections for 1978 suggest that 

these three will continue to be the more heavily used junior high schools 

with utilization percentages in the 65 to 70 percent interval. 

. The utilization rates could be brought closer together by adjusting 

junior high school boundaries. For exanple, the 1973 utilization for 

Jefferson and Stratford combined would be 78 percent as opposed to the 

current 99 percent for Stratford and 65 percent for Jefferson. 

. By 1978 use of all junior high space in the county will have dropped 

to 61 percent from the 1973-74 level of 82 percent. 

Capacity and utilization data for the senior high schools v/ere being 
collected by central office staff as this draft of this report was being 
completed. That summary will be published when that data collection has 
been conpleted. 

D. Impact on Capital Improvement Program 

The present School Board plan for capital improvement results from a 
staff report of June 15, 1972 entitled, Proposed Five-Year Capital 
Improvement Program as Part of Continuous Facilities Inprovement Program''. 

It is inp^rtant that some of the assumptions underlying that report be 
reexamined. 
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First, there was a large decrease in school enrollment be- 
tween the estimates in the report and actual number of pupils in 
September, 1972, and September, 1973.. The projected school en- 
rollment for September, 1972 was 23,504; the actuol was 21,686 
or 8 per cent less. The projected enrollment for September, 
1978 estimate at the time of the 1972 report was 20,000 students; 
the committee now estimates 1978 to be about 16,000, or 20 per- 
cent less. Clearly unused classroom capacity is available today 
and will increase in the future. 

A second significant factor is the Arlington birth esti- 
mates used for projections for high, medium and low annual births 
which were 3,500, 3,300, and 3,100, respectively in the 1972 study. 
This committee, with the benefit of more recent actual birth data, 
finds that a more realistic range of annual birth estimates for 
high, medium and low projections are 2,500, 2,000 and 1,800 
respectively. (Actual 1973 births will be about 1,900). These 
revised estimates have a significant impact on enrollments for 
the years when those youngsters will be in school. 

The combination of available classroom capacity today and the 
continuing decline in pupil enrollment over the next five years leads 
the committee to the conclusion that in the forseeable future no 
bond issues are required to finance the construction of more class- 
rooms than are now available in the school system. The committee 
does support the needed renovation or modernization of existing 
V plants to replace worn and outmoded building services such as 

heating plant and wiring, and needed upgrading of facilities so that 
they will accommodate the changing educational practices that a*^e 
in use today. (}4 
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E. Non-Regular Day School Utilization 

In addition to the regular full day school program, most of 
the school facilities are used for a number of other school and 
county sponsored activities. Ihese include: 

The Extended Day Program conducted for working mothers of 

school age children at 16 elementary schools m the county. 

Rental of school facilities by various organizations, 

primarily the University of Virginia Continuing Education Program. 

Arlington County sponsored recreation programs and the Arlington 

Schools Adult Education program. 

Table IV-5 sunmarizes the utilization of these facilities for 
non-regular school programs during the present year. Exhibit 2, 
i^pendix b , show that these non-regular school activities amount 
to 7 percent of total school building usage. Since these activities 
are beyond the regular school program the committee feels these 
should be evaluated separately from this study and certainly before 
any action is taken to consolidate or close any existing school 
facility. 
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TAi^l.!. I\ !» 

ACTIVITIES OTHER THAN 
FULL DAY SCHOOL PROGRAMS IN 
ARLINGTON SCHOOL FACILITIES 1972-73 



Rental of 



Ar I i nglon County 
Sponsorct! Programs 





Sept. 1973 


School Fac 


i 1 i t i es 


Adult Educ/Recrcalion Dept. 


Schoo 1 s 


Extended Day 
P rogram 


Under 2 
Rooms /day 


Over 2 
Rooms /day 


Under 2 Over 2 
Rooms/day Rooms /day 


£ 1 emen ta ry 
Ab i nqdon 


X 




X 


X 


Ash 1 av/n 






X 


X 


Barcrof t 






X 


X 


Barret t 


X 


X 




X 


C 1 aremont 


X 


X 




X 


C 11 s t is 


X 






X 


0 r ew 


X 




X 


XX X':^ 


r a I r 1 i nqton 


X 




X 


X 


Ft, Myer 




X 




X 


G 1 obe 


X 


X 




X 


G 1 ent*a r 1 yn 


X 


X 




X 


Hon ry 


X 


X 




X 


Jackson 


X 


X 




X 


James tov/n 




X 




X 


Key 


X 


X 




X 


Lonq Branch 


X 


X 




X 


Mad i son 




X 




X 


McKinley 




X 




X 


Nor t i nqham 




X 




X 


Oakr i dqo 


X 


X 




X 


Pciqc 


X 


X 




X 


Randol pti 


X 


X 




X 


Rood 


X 


X 




X 


Tay 1 or 




X 




X 


Tuckahoe 






X 


X 


Woodmont 




X 




X 


Jun ior H i qh 
Guns Ion 






X 


X 


Hof fnan-Boston 




X 




X 


Jef ferson 






X 


X 


Kenmore 






X 


X 


Stratford 




X 




X 


Swan son 






X 


X 


Will lamsbur^ 




X 




X 


Senior Hiqh 
Wakefield 






X 


X 


Wash-Le'- 






X 


X 


Yorktov/n 






X 


X 


Wood 1 av/n 




X 




X 


*• Orev/ usage is 


3 times greater than any 


other Ari 


ington school . 



Source: Arlington Public Schools Administrative Staff 
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V, CRiriiRlA AND CANUIl)A1i;S TOR CQNSOLIDATION 

With a 15 •'^orcent dccl uie in the student population since ;uul 
a projoctoci further decline of 2k percent by 1978, serious consideration 
must he given to the long tenn facility requirements for the y\rlington 
Coiuity School System. It is obvioas that unused capacity exists today and 
will grow in the future. 

A. liUMiNTiVRY SQKDL Ol^TiONS 

The School Board I'aces two choices witJi respect to these unused 
spaces in the elementary schools: 

. Adding new or ex])anded programs based on anticipated educa- 
tional benefits aiid within available fimmcial resources. Alternatively, 
the County Board may desire to use the facilities to meet other identified 
Coinity needs, sucli as day care or recreational programs. Specification of 
future possibilities for alteniate utilization are beyond the purview 
of this commit too. 

. Continuing present progrmns imd foti rp.tr Jci Ing s:chool boundaries 
to meet the anticipated student population, 'lliis option has been examined 
extensively by tlie committee. A set of criteria for identifying marginal 
school facilities has been developed, c;indidate schools for consolidation 
are nained and a two-phase Lnplementation plan is suggested. 

Considerations : The committee first addressed the important 

question - why consolidate? The answer to this question is twofold: 

Programm^itic. As noted in Section IV on Optimum School Size, 
the lijnited literature on this subject suggests that too few pupils cm 
restrict program flexibility. 'Hiere is benefit in the greater variety and 
depth of programs available at larger schools pliis the synergistic effects 
of larger teaching and resource staffs. It is recognized these advimtages 
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arc offset somowhat In* the iiicrcasotl iiulivitiual attoiuion available to 
students in smaller schools. 

. i-inanciaK llie .uuuial overhead cost for eacli elenientary 
school in Arlington is aiiout $125, 000. 'ilias, overhead becomes a nu:ch 
larger portion of the educational cost per child at the smaller scnools. 
in addition, diseconomies are experienced in the allocation of part-tijne 
and Itinerant teachers (e.g., physical education) to tiiese facilities. 

I'liturc FincUicial Outlook : (inmted that not consolidating 
schools would cost more than $12S,000 p^^r school per year, the point can 
be ijvide that Arlington is iu\ affluent coiinunity with a low tax rate and 
wo sliould be al)le to afford to keep ai i our scliools open. 

Consideration of this point should be in the context of the 
future outlook for school financing, '''his year Arlington will receive 
about $1.5 million in basic sciiool aid from the State. Under the new State 
aid fonnula jiist proix)sed by tlie ^.lovemor, Arlington would receive notliijig 
in basic State aid after 1976. 'fhe background imd basis for this chcmge 
are giv?n in ILxhibit 3 , Appendix B. 

The (tovenior's proposal contauus a grmulfather clause which 
provides that no locality will receive less during the biennium that it 
received in 1973-74, init there is no jLssunmce that any of these funds 
will be forthcoming after two years. To substitute local resources for 
the potential loss of $4.3 million in State aid would be difficult. For 
excmiple, in terms of property taxes, m increase of approximately 40^ 
or 10 percent would be required above the present tax rate. In the face 
of such a prospect, retention of uneconomic school facilities is especially 
hard to justify. 
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• Criteria r Three criteria have been developed for identify- 
ing c^indidate schools for consolidation. These criteria can be applied 
against 1975 enrol Liient <ind, nore importmitly, against projected 1978 
enrollments. 'Hie criteria include: 

. School population. Analysis of available research shows 
that the consensus of available opinion is that the optimum elementary 
school size is 300-500 pupils excluding kindergarten, which equates to 
2-3 classrooms per grade. Neighboring school districts have 400-700 
children for elementary schools, about 30 percent more pupils per facility 
than Arlington. Vor phmning purposes, Arlington schools with enrollments 

under 300 total pupils, including kindergarten, become candidates for 
possible consolidation. 

. Overhead cost per pupil. As previously noted, the overhead 
cost of each elementary school is relatively insensitive to size. Table V-1 
identifies the fixed costs at each facility, which range from $110,000 to 
a high of $155,000 annually. Thus, vAxile the total cost of the school with 
the simillest attendance (l-airlington) is 50 percent of that for the largest 
school (Abijigdon), the I'ixcd overhead costs associated with keeping the 
smallest school open is 80 percent of the largest. 'Hius, overhead becomes 
an increasingly high percentage of the total educational dollars spent on 
each child at the smaller elementary school. 'Hie fixed overhead cost per 
student i'' believed to be the best conmon denominator for portraying this 

factor at each school, and a cost per pupil was calculated for both 1973 
and 1978 as shown on Table V-1. 
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T/\BLii V-1 

Aiii.iMriuN am\y vuMi^rm schools 

'\iuilysis of Fixod Costs - School by School 
Source: 197:v7.) Adopt c\i Budi^ot Schwl and Dept. Uelai 
Costs Cionsidorod as I'ixed: 

Trnicipal 
C^liild Development Counselor 
liducational Secretar>' 

Reading Teacher 
Lunch Room Attendant 

Custodians 
Operation of Plant 



SLl IIXJL 


l'l.\i-,U LUblb 


10IAL*** 
LOSl 


K-6 


l-lXEl) COST 
PER S'lUDPA'-l * 




(000) 


(000) 




1978 


1973 


1978 


.AbLngdoJi 


$ 148.2 


$ 600.0 


555 


440 


— u / 


i> - - ' 


/Vshlavvii 


128.2 


410.6 


292 


226 




Vol 


i^ircrot t 


110.2 


350.4 


303 




564 


i\ 7'-' 


Barrett 


115.1 


364 . 7 








/' 'A 


Cilareniont 


iZl.Z 


437.0 




59? 


^63 




c:ust js 


114.3 


302.5 




75fi 




)'Xr\ 


Drew 


155.5 


54S.8 


384 


288 


405 




l-airl i nut on 


116. 6 


30S.1 


225 


197 


518 




l ort M>'er 


112.9 


567.5 


359 


340 


314 




l:iebe 


128.7 


456.2 


427 


360 


301 




C^iencarl\ii 


117.1 


416.2 


524 


452 


223 




1 it *n vy' 


1-:'. o 


5/:6. 5 


514 


357 


253 




Jackson 


126.4 


384.2 


383 


290 


330 




j\'miestowii 


118.0 


450.0 


446 


324 


265 


36a 


Kev 


146.5 


623.4 


480 


362 


305 


l.^U 


long Branch 


127.2 


507.8 


528 


402 


241 


n6 


^bdison 


110.9 


268.8 


239 


184 






>!cKinley 


131.5 


447.1 


303 


207 


434 




Xott Jjigham 


iZO.8 


471.9 


466 . 


363 


259 




C)aKndge 


I 34 . 8 


495.7 


445 


315 


305 


i,r! 


Page 


119.5 


417.7 


319 


223 






Randolph 


116.9 


434.1 


471 


391 


m 




Reed 


126.2 


537.0 


456 


326 


111 




Taylor 


144.3 


586.4 


502 


405 


287 




fuckahoe 


129.6 


478.7 


467 


354 


278 




i^oocliTX)nt 


116.8 


322.3 


282 


192 


414 




TOTAL 


$ 3267.2 $ 


11,487.6 


10,408 


8,405 


% 314 





l:xcludes Special fiducation enrollments 

Average Fixed C:ost equils 28o Total Cost. Salaries at each school are 
the average for these positions in the elementar>' schools. 
Lquals School -based Variable Cost plus I'ixed Cbst. 
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. c:apa< ity utilizccK llie data developed in Section IV provide 
the ini^rodionts lor idontifying the portion of availai)le capacity iieing 
utilized lor tl* ^ i)asic lull day instructional progriuu at each school* 
Again, the i)asic prognmi includes regular classes, special education cUid 
a two or tliree room allowance for reading, art, music and speecli. Other 
unicjue prognuns have not been included in assessing utilization of each 
facility, 'Hie utilization rate is calculated by dividing the number of 
full -time enrolled students by the computed capacity at each school • 
Utilization rates were developed for both 1973 and 1978. 

Chart V-2 summarizes our findings for elementary schools in 
i)oth 1973 ;uid 1978. i'or planning purposes, 1978 enrollment estimates are 
considered more important for decision imikers, and the chart shows by 
iiKijor school groupings the 1978 data on enrollment, fixed costs per pupil 
and capacity utilized. 'Die \^X^ s>anhol is used to designate factors at each 
school which are judged below the norms for each category. These include: 

. linrollments. Any school with enrollments, including kindergarten, 
below 300 by 1978. 

. Overhead costs. 'Ihe average county -wide school overhead cost 
per pupil is 389 (in 1973 dollars) in 1978. Any school in excess of $500 
(30 percent above the average) is identified as carrying a particularly 
high proportion of overhead to instructional costs. 

. Capacity utilized. Any school with utilization for regular and 

special education under 60 percent i)y 1978 is identified. 

C^indidate schools. Schools whose 1978 projections include two or 

three .^^^^X^ can be identified as the primary candidates for 

facility closing or redistricting. Hiese incJude the following 

71 
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SCflOOLS 



CLLMbNTARY : 
Abingdon 



Ashlauii 



Barcrot : 



Barrett 



Custii> 

Ore a' Tciel 
Fairi m^-on 



TABLE V-2 

ARLINGTON COUMTY COMMITTEE 0^j PUPIL ENROLLHEMT 
SCHOOL PROJECT lows JANUARY 31, 197^ 

ill AIL 



Abo 
.iil 



? 1? 



31] 



l^j/ > Estil.LU< 



2S) 



235 



20) Bio 
2S0 ?. >0 



Ft. 



Geo. NLn,>on 



Glebe 



Glencir l)*?^ 



Henrv 



Hoff 'X^Qston 
JacKson 



339 



^27 



1^73 



Bio 
300 



2^7 



¥J3 



40 b 



1 .^'i Est Innro 



300 
^00 



^♦00 Abu" 
500 500 



IxT" 



% Capaci Cy Ut i 1 l/fd 



1^73 



9^* 



80 



"ST 



80 



Over 
80 



80 



84 



i+O 



56 



94 



7o 



119 



-22. 



J02. 



Below 
60 



;ai":eiCo^n 



Key 



Lon^Brancp. 



^2^ 



80 



Mad 1 sen 



Nottir.^ rar 



:5i 



2M 



^72 



Oakrio-:e 



Pac^e 
Raifac 



Tay 1 x> 



?6? 



TOTAL cLLM: 



Gunstcn 



I V) 



Jet" fcrr.on 



Strat: of'i 
Swans o:l 



993 



TOiAL JR.H. 



50-'f3 



ill 



60 



33" 



277 



77" 



276 
4U 



Bio 



/OJ 700 



jOJ 50'J 



232 



1Z2. 



2!0 



210 



"35" 



8? 



_Zi. 



70 



90 



2i: 



163 



_25_ 



93 



121 



(1) Enrol Inents ore for grades K-6 and do not include spc-riol education student'.. 

(2) Fixed costs 1973-7'* were computed on an ove.rO()c salary bobis for Principal, CDC Ed Sec 
Reading T.-icher, Lunch f<oo-i Attendant, Cuttolian and co-.l of operation of plant.' * " *' 

(3) C.-'pacity reflects a discount of 2 rooms foi schools with les5 than 18 claq-.ronins and of 
3 rocns for schools with 18 or norc classrooms. Discounts arc made for Art and/or Music 
rcaclim ,nJ <;D-ch, r.ip.icily Jc- <.. not reflect Jlsrounf, for -.uch proqrams a-, fitl- I 
TtSOL, Extended Day or proyre-.s unique to a school. Utili-^ation does'reflect allowance 
tor special education. 
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schools: 



REGION I 



liEGION II 



REGION III 



OTHER 



Bare reft 
Fairlington 



Page 

Woodmont 



Ashlawn 
Madison 
McKinley 



Drew 



B- EU^IENTARY IgSIZING IMPLENIEOTATION PLAN 

A two-phase plan to permit the closing and redistricting of 
elementary school facilities is proposed. Phase I actions could be 
implemented prior to September 1975 while phase II can be accomplished 
in the 1976-78 period. In making these adjustments, the following guide- 
lines were used: 

• Enrollment in any one school will not exceed 90 percent of 
working capacity by 1978; this will provide at least two classrooms beyond 
the basic program in each school for special programs. 

• Some shifting between schools can be considered for special 
education prograiiis. 

. Minim school boundary line adjustments are proposed. 

. Age of the physical plant must be considered. 

Using these guidelines and assuming completion by September 1974 
of a master plan based upon 1978 enrollment estimates, the following 
specific step are recommended: 

Phase I (Completed by September 1975) 

Region I - Redistrict the Glencarlyn and Barcroft school boundaries 
to provide needed relief to the overcrowded Glencarlyn situation and to use 
some of the available Barcroft capacity. 

Region II - Combine the Long Branch, Page and Woodmont attendance 
areas into two districts. Page and Woodmont are the prime candidates for 
caisolidation. 
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Additional staff effort should be requested to develop a specific 
implementation plan to select the facility for retention. 

Region III - Combine Jamestouii and Nkktison into a single 
district using the JiUDOstow facility. Some of the Ntidison district 
pupils could be shifted to the Taylor school. 

Phase II (Completed by September 1978) 

Region 1 - Combine Abingdon i\nd Fairlington into a single district 
using the Abinfidon facility. Redistrict Custis and Oakridge to meet the 
anticipated [)upil workload in the 1980 period. 

Region III - Combine Ashlawn, McKinley and Reed into two school 
districts. Ashlawn has a large special education program and a fairly 
modern facility; McKinley has some special education programs and a 
recently modernised facility. Reed has nore enrolled students than the 
other two schools; however, the Reed facility is older and may be a better 
candidate for closing. It is clear that one of the three schools is not 
required by 1978; additional school staff effort is recommended as to 
which schools should be retained. 

Drew - Retention of the Drew facility for school use is dependent 
upon continuation of the ongoing i\bdel School program at Drew. If this 
prognmi is ended there v/ould be little requirement for Drew as a regular 
full time school facility. A number of other programs now conducted at 
Drew could continue in a portion of the existing facility or could be 
transferred to other neighboring schools with available capacity (e.g., 
Henry, Long Branch, Claremont). 
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C. JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

By applying the general methodological approach for elementary 
schools to the junior high schools, one can then identify schools 
whidi could be considered marginal under the following conditions: 

• Enrollment under 600 pupils. This is some 200 pupils 
(25 percent) below the lower end of the 800-1000 optimal student load. 
Gunston, Stratford and Swanson fall below 600 students by 1978. 

. Fixed costs cost over $400 per student. Current 1973 costs 
are under $300 per student for all schools except Thomas Jefferson and 
Hoffman-Boston, both of v^ich increase to over $400 by 1978. 

. Utilization rates under 60 percent. Current 1973 utilization 
is above 80 percent at all schools except Thomas Jeffersai, Gunston and 
Iloffman-Boston. All of these schools fall below 60 percent by 1978. 

Looking to 1978, it appears that the newly built Thomas Jefferson, 
as well as Gunston and Hoffman-Boston are potential candidates for 
consolidation over the next five years. Lack of time has precluded 
full consideration of the long tern needs for junior high facilities, A 

follow-on effort is needed to identify these requirements. However, two 
points are fairly clear at this time: 

. The current overcrowding at Stratford can be alleviated by 
redistricting with Thomas Jefferson which has considerable free capacity. 

. Retention of Hoffinan-Boston for school use is dependent upon 
continuation of the Model School Program. If this program is ended, the 
Hoffman-Boston facility will be surplus to the needs of the regular full 
day school program. 
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VI. Couiitoriii^r tho PrcieotOvi DqoI In^ In Sc ^hool Chlldroa 

Tho pupil popiilntloa t^^^t ImatA^.^ dij^play a dramatic trend and 
VHVJo tho ouo.ntiori or what can be dono about it. IT It is decidtKl 
that the forecasted decHnef^ in papll enrollment will unfavorably 
affect the population makeup of the county, then county-wide programs 
to counter these t3?end3 need to be initiate!. This section identifies 
pos.sible plans ;/hich could, over time, increase the proportion of 
families v/Lth children in the community. 

Factors be.yond our control . Sovoral factors critical to future 
::chool enrollment are beyond the control of Arlington. These Include: 
. rho declining national birth rate. Births thru 1973 have 
already determined the national school population for 
September, 1978. The entire Washington area has experienced 
a 25% decline in actual births over the last four years. 
, The energy crisis. This is a problem whose duration, severity 
and overall Impact at t-he local levels will be determined by 
deci.'^Ion;; reached at the International and national levels. 
. ; ' T* by nelghborin^T jurisdictions. Decisions by neighboring 
counties will Impact the relative desirability of Arlington 
housin-j. The recent Fairfax moratorium on housing construction 
ir a good example of an action v/hich should have a positive effect 
on housing families ?/ith children in Arlington; however, its 
iuration and long-term impact remains uncertain. 
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Possible actions to counter the trend . Programs to slowrdown the 
decline in families must recognize the twin objectives of retaining a 
larger proportion of families currently residing in Arlington and of 
attracting more young families into the community. The desirability 
of Arlington living over that of other neighboring communities is a 
function of the community image and the availability of housing units. 

Improving the image of Arlington is an ongoing task performed by 
elected officials and citizens alike which can be augmented to emphasize 
features such as the excellent schools, parks, and recreation facilities 
which would appeal to families witn young children. 

The availability of a broad range of housing units which could 
appeal to families across all economic levels is much the more difficult 
task for Arlington with its limited undeveloped land space. There has 
been a massive increase in the number of people employed in Arlington over 
the past decade but there has been no corresponding increase in housing 
units - especially single family and garden apartment dwellings which 
could attract and retain families with children. 

Garden apartments have historically served an important role as 
initial housing for young families moving into the area. Many of these 
families have moved into Arlington single family dwellings as their 
children grav older and finances improve. Yet, the supply of single 
family dwellings has been virtually stable in recent years and there has 
been a decrease in garden apartments due to the condominium conversion 
program. Actual housing unit growth since 1960 has been limited to 
expensive high rise units which often carry restrictions on the number of 
children. 
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Elemorios cf a county program to oxpaud the housing supply fcr 
t^-tmilies would Inolui'"^; 

. Adoptlcn of -1 i^rowth policy by the county boani nud the plrumin^ 
comini.^:? ion empha:; I/. i r^; Uv^ neod Tor single, duplex (probai)ly town- 
house) ur ,:anleii aparlimMit typn dwellings in the Rosslyn-naliston 
and Jet'forson-Davis corridors. Single or duplex dwellings should 
also be assu^ned priority In the utilization of available school 
facility land (e.g., Cherrydale). Housing units should be 
designed and priced within the economic reach of young families. 

. Retention, wherever possible, of existing family and garden 
apartment dwellings. The Neighborhood Conservation Program should 
be expanded. High rise and condominium conversions which reduce 
IhO' .:tcx;K of :';In|^le family and (garden apartment units should bo 
riou.^ ly quor> Lloned . 

. ['^.f"r'''a.:ei opporLuniLy for modorale Income families to rent 
a^^a liable units through utilization of the federal leased housing 
program. 

. Discuss ions between county officials and high rise owners as to the 
relaxation of existing restrictions on children. 
A decision on the part v-f Arlington County leaders to attract and 
retain families with children, together with initiation of the 
above suggested programs, could provide the needed momentum to 
.s'law dONn and hopefull;^^, eventually reverse the decline in school 
enrollment. It must be recognized, however, that actual 
implementaTiion will take time. A turnaround in the enrollment 
ierllne ^ould easily bake up to 10 years even with adoption of the 
tot.al package. 
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An indication of the proposed impact upon the school population 
from Ihest} pro^^ram.s follow:?: 

, Build LiKg 1,000 single family or duplex dwellings will add 

about 400 students. 
. Deferring conversion of 1,000 garden apartment units will 

retain about 150 students. 
. Deferring the move out of Arlington for 1,000 single family 

dwellers could retain about 300 net students. 
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VII. Conclusions 

Thi:^ itu'ly of the future Arlin^^ton papil enrollment has Led lo the 
ollowLa^^ cone Las ions: 

The 197J enrollment of PI,12o will continue to decline In 
futart) yo'irn. 

The 197^ i^chcoL population will range Trom 15,000-17,000 with 
the mo:^l likely estimate about 16,000. By 1983 the total 
enrcUinent will range from 11,000-14,000. 

Utilisation oT the elementary schools will fall from 79 percent 
in 1973 to 61 percent in 1978. Junior high utilization will 
decline from 32 per cent in 1973 to 6l percent in 1978. 
Some reduction in elemt^ntary -chool facilities can he accomplished 
whiL) pre::erv in^^ ne If^hborhooi nchools and retaining flexibility to 

rrinioiate :\ bro'j i ::pectram of programs at each school. No 
ra^^Ility :rhoul(] be closed until the continued need for nonregular 
lay s^^hooL activities ha^ been evaluated. Some redistricting of 
the Junior high schools can be accomplished to alleviate over- 
c raiding. 

. ^Selected redistricting against 1978 population estimates will be 
required at the elementary level to relieve overcr^dlng at 
several schools and to permit implementation of a school 
consolid'i *or: plan. 
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In the face of a declining school population no additional 
cla.^rroom.^ nve noodod in the county over the next five years. 
Bond Irsue proposals for more classrooms should not be propone 1; 
bond money for replacement of obsolete facilities, however, can 
be justirlei. The 1972 Capital Improvement Plan needs to be 
reworked in Ihe light of the updated pupil population estimates. 
Financial navLi'igs to the school system of $1,5 million can be 
achieved over the 1975-1978 period from the time phased 
consolidation plan. Deferred bond issues could be added to 
these savings. 

A sense of commitment on the part of Arlington County leadership 
and citizens to reverse the population decline can slow down 
and perhaps eventually stop the projected decline. A campaign 
to enhance the Arlington image and to provide housing units for 
yuan^; I'amilies could help change the trend. 
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Vlll. Appointment of the Cownittee 
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ARLINGTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

OFFICE OF THE SCHOOL BOARD 
1426 NORTH QUINCY STREET ARLINGTON. VIRGINIA 22207 



Michael Timpane, Chairman 
Mary Lou Dietrich, Vice-Chairman 
Ann Broder 
Henry StJ. FitzGerald 
Eleanor A. Monroe 



September 13, 1973 



Mr. Richard Stubbing 

1116 North Powhatan Street 

Arlington^ Virginia 22205 



Dear Mr. Stubbing: 

I am pleased to advise you that the Arlington School Board 
has appointed you to its committee on Declining Pupil Population. 
A list of committee members and the action taken by the Board in 
establishing the committee is attached for your information and 
review. 



The Chairman of the committee has been asked to call the 
first meeting of the committee. 

The School Board feels that citizens* committees such as ■ 
this make a very important contribution to the conduct of the pub- 
lic schools and it is our sincere hope that you will find serving 
on this committee both rewarding and interesting. 



Sincerely yours ^ 



Michael Timpane 
Chairman 



MT:b/s 
encs. 
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ARLINGTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Office of the Superintendent 
November 17, 1972 



Name of Citizen Commi l tee/Counc i 1 /Etc • Committee on Declining Pupil Population 

Enrol Iment 

Who appoints? XX Board Superintendent Other 

(Name) 

When appointed? July 5, 197 3 

Purpose or Function of the Committee? Inquire Into causes and nature of 

decline and estimate direction of enrollment over next Shears to 10 yearsj 

impact of county growth and transportation policies; spell out possible 

implications for educational program. 



When does committee repo r t ? Not i nd i ca ted 



List of Committee Members: Address Phone No. 



tnairman Kicnara btuDDing, iiio n. rownatan :)t., :?^z-z:5Dd 
V ice-Cha \ rman 


Members Larry Anderson, 8l5 S. iSth St.. 22202 


979-8471 


Godfrey E, Barber, 3821 N. Oakland St., 22207 


522-2723 


Edith Lehman, ^936 S. 25th St., 2220^ 


67N8586 


Margaret E. Martin, 1510 N. Herndon St,, 22207 


528-8177 


Thomas Teeples^ 2313 S. Buchanan St., 22206 


671-8787 


Joseph Wclsch, 2809 N. Jefferson St., 22207 


536-6934 



Liaison: Herbert Ware, Asst. Director^ PMB^Ed. Center 558-2842 
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Charge to ^itlzens Committee on Declining Population Enrollment 

A citizens committee on the above subject should be established with one 
member to be appointed by each board member, that member being appointed 
by the chairman to be the chairman of the committee. 

The citizens committee should: 

A. Inquire into the causes and the nature of the decline in pupil enroll- 
ment including possible notable changes in the characteristics of the 
pupil population. 

B. Estimate the duration and direction of pupil enrollments over the next 
five to ten years, assuming the continuation of present county/school 
pol icies. 

C. Describe the impact of alternative county growth and transportation 
policies (in terms of the density and cost of housing) upon the 
pupil population. 

D. Spell out possible implications for the educational program 
including: 

... capital policy including possible consolidation and closing of 

schools as well as the nature and scheduJing of major renovations; 

. . . budget planning; 

grade groupings within the existing facilities; 

... instructional and attendance policies. 

The committee is requested to make the initial report that will: 

(a) spell out implications for the FY 7^-75 budget and (b) describe for the 

board the time and resources required to complete its work. 



MT:ap 
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APPENDIX A 

TABLES 
PREPARED FOR OR BY 

THE COMMITTEE ON PUPIL ENROLLMENT 



Table 1 Comparison of Dwelling Unit, Ratios, Arlington School Census, 
1965, 1968 & 1971 ... 



Table 2 Teaching Station Survey: Room Utilization by School 
Table 3 Computation of Capacity for Arlington Elementary Schools 
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TABLE 1 
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Table 2 



TEACHING STATION SURVEY 
ROOM UTILIZATION BY SCHOOL 



"rEaIT 
ART 





1 U i ML 


prr; 




SPFf 


BASK 




Hf MiL 




^PFFfH 


FHlIf 
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ADi nyoon 


OU 
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•J 
J 


A 
f 
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19 
1 c. 


■J 
J 
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oc\ 

CV 


ID 


•J 
0 




1ft 

i o 


barrett 


1 / 


a ) \0 


9 
C 




17 


Claremont 


CO 


17 








Custis 


1 J 




9 




11 


Drew 


jy 


IK 

1 D 


-J 
J 




1ft 

1 o 


Fairllngton 


1 / 


1 1 


c 




1 J 


Ft. Myer 


20 


13 


3 


1 


17 


Glebe 


c6 








Co 


Glencarlyn 


19 


16 


3 




19 


Henry 












Jackson 


19 


13 


3 


1 


17 


Jamestown 


26 


19 


3 




22 


Key 


31 


21 


3 


3 


27 


Long Branch 


37 


31 


3 




34 


Madison 


16 


9 


2 


2 


13 


McKinley 


22 


14 


3 


3 


20 


Nottingham:] 


22 


17 


3 




20 


Oakridge 


33 


16 


3 


2 


21 


Page 


22 


12 


3 


4 


19 


Randolph 


iiO 
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3 




19 


Reed 


25 


17 


3 




20 


Taylor 


31 


22 


3 


2 


27 


Ti*ckahoe 


25 


20 


3 




23 


Woodmont 


19 


13 


3 




16 


TOTAL 


594 


405 


71 


27 


503 



TOTAL AVAILABLE FOR OTHER USE 
DESCRIPTION 



TOTAL 



Title I 1; ESOL 1; Itin.Tchr 1 3 
CDC 1; Sci Lab 1 ; PE 1 3 
Sm Grp Sty 1; Media Prod 2 

Title I 2; Ext Day 1; ESOL 1; 5 
CDC 1 

Sci. Math, Lang & SS Labs used as 

Reg. Classrooms 
See attached list 21 
Title I 2; Ext Day.l; Math 1; 4 

Adult Ed 1 
Title i 2; ESOL 1; CDC 1 3 



Ext Day 1 ; PE 1 2 

Math Lab 1; CDC 1; Reg I 2 4 

ESOL 2; Math 1; Lang 1 4 

Title I 2; ESOL 1 3 
Occ Ther 1 ; PE 1 ; Rec Pre Sch 1 3 

Math Ctr 1 ; Sci Ctr 1 2 

Res Tchr 1; Ac^-ivity Rm 1 2 

Title I 2* Reg I 3; Various 7 12 

Title I 2; Lrng Disabled 1 3 

Title I 1 1 

Ext Day 1 ; Math 1 ; Monte 3 5 

Vol 1; Individ Pursuits 3 4 

CDC 1; Resource Rm 1 2 

Ti.le I 2; Resource Ctr 1 _3. 
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a) Includes 2 relocatables 

b) Includes 3 relocatables 
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TABLE 3 

COMPUTATION OF CAPACITY FOR 
ARLINGTON ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 



DEDUCT: 

RDG/ART SPEC ADD: 
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ESOL 25; CDC 10 
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See attached 11st 
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Math 25; Adult Ed 25 
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Henry 
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-75 
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Jackson 


415 


• -75 


- 8 


15 


357 


Ext Day 25; PE 35 


60 


Jamestown 


630 


-75 




25 


580 


Math 25; CDC 25; Reg I 50 


100 


Key 


679 


-75 


- 9 


50 


645 


ESOL 45; Math 15; Lang 15 


75 


Long Branch 


786 


-75 




50 


761 


Title I 10; ESOL 5 


15 


Madison 


400 


-50 


-30 


25 


345 


Occ Ther 25: PE 25; Rec Pre- 


75 














Sch 25 




McKinley 
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-75 


-60 


30 


482 


Hath Ctr 20; Sci Ctr 20 


40 


Notti ngham 


550 


-75 




50 


525 


Res Tchr 25; Activity Rm 25 


50 


Oakridge 


830 


-75 


-30 


50 


775 


Title I 50; Reg I 75; Var.150 


275 


Page 


497 


-75 


- 9 


25 


438 


Title I (2) 50; Lrng DIs (1) 
25 


75 


Randolph 


480 b) -75 




50 


455 


Title I 25 


25 


Reed 


640 


-75 




25 


590 


Ext Day 25; Math 40;Monte 75 


140 


Taylor 


645 


-75 


-30 


50 


590 


Vol 15; Indiv Pursuits 55 


70 


Tuckahoe 


593 


-75 




50 


568 


CDC 6; Res Rm 25 


31 


Woodmont 


400 


-75 




50 


375 


Title I 10; Res Ctr 40 


50 


TOTAL 


14,667 


-1,850 


-366 


1,095 


13,546 


2, 


077 



a) Includes 2 relocatables 

b) Includes 3 relocatables 
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APPENDIX B 



OTHER EXHIBITS CONSIDERED 
BY THE 



COMMITTEE ON PUPIL ENROLLMENT 



Exhibit 1 Paper presented by representatives of the Fafrlington PTA 



Exhibit 2 OecemDer 18, 1973, memorandum to Mr. Joseph Ringers on 
extra-school day use of school facilities 



Exhibit 3 Impact of Proposed "Standards of Quality" State Aid 
Formula on the Arlington Public School Budget 



Exhibit k Letter of December 30, 1973, from Arlington Citizens 
Steering Committee for the Extended Day Program 
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EXHIBIT 1 

November 6, 1973 



MEMORANDUM 

TO: Committee to Study Declining School Population 
FROM: Fairlington Elementary School PTA 



In response to this Committee's request for certain 
information about Fairlington Elementary School, we submit 
the following: 

Fairlington Eleirentary School is 30 years old, having 
been opened in 1944. its last renovation was in 1967-68 and 
it is scheduled again for 1978 as part of the continuous im- 
provement program in the County. The physical plant is in 
good condition, being very well kept both inside and out. 
Its architecture is in complete conformity with the rest of 
the community.! 

Its present enrollment is a little over 200. Despite 
this decrease from previous years, there is not one classroom 
un-used in the sphool. Since the school is small, each teacher 
knows a great many of the children and can relate personally 
to students other than those in her classes. The school is 
organized basically into nine self-contained classrooms. 
Some cooperative teaching situations are planned to achieve 
specific goals over vai;ying lengths of time, from three weeks 
to as long as a semester. The professional staff has achieved 
a high degree of competency in planning programs for children 
with the Librarian, Reading Teacher, Child Development Con- 
sultant, Speech Teacher and Physical Education Tea-^her, In 
addition to its regular complement of teachers and resource 
persons, we welcome two Title I teachers (one Reading and 
one Math) to the faculty. The children have scheduled vocal 
music instruction with some opportunity for small group classes 
based on special interests. The Art Teacher has at least one 
open day for art a month with a variety of activities available 
for all age groups. This has been a most successful cross-grade- 
level experience for the children. Of particular interest this 
past year, has been a Math Lab of insx^ructional games and 
manipulative materials. A group of volunteer parents has kept 
the Lab open, supervising the work of small groups of children 
on a scheduled basis. 

Fairlington is one ot several schools in the County 
enrolled in a self-study program leading to Accreditation with 
the Southern Association of Schools and Colleges. All phases 
of our school program will be rsviewed with goals set for im- 
provement over the next five years. Thi5 will be particularly 
significant in light of the changinj enrollment. 



1. See attached History of Fairlington School 
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In spite of the unstable conditions in South Fair- 
lington, the school continues to be the hub of activity, 
today, for example, serving the community as a polling place. 
The building has a wide variety of uses. Scout troops, 
recreation classes for children and adults. The Fairlington 
Players (a local amateur theatrical group), civic associations, 
a new condominium association and recently a Senior Citizens 
Group, keep the building open almost every evening. The play- 
ground is also widely used for those active sports such as foot- 
ball, soccer, Softball and baseball which it is not possible 
for children to play in the common areas. Five years ago, 
Fairlington was a pilot school for the Extended Day Program, 
providing supervised care from 7:30 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. for 
children in grades K through 6 of working parents. This Fall, 
daytime Adult Education classes are scheduled as a result of 
a survey of citizens living in the Fairlington Community. A 
program sponsored by the Recreation Department for children 3 
and 4 years old will be available soon. 

While our survey^of occupied condominiums in Sections 1 
and 2 of Fairlington South revealed a very small number of 
children of elementary school age or younger, we did encounter 
almost unanimous expressions of concern for the fate of Fair- 
lington School and strong evidence of active support for plans 
to promote keeping the school open. 

As part of its continuing efforts on behalf of the 
school, our PTA committee contacted representatives o^ CBI- 
Fairmac Corporation as well as members of the Board of Directors 
of the Council of Homeowners for Section 1 of Fairlington South, 
receiving in both instances verbal and written expressions of 
support for Fairlington School and indications that letters to 
this Committee would be forthcoiring. Again as part of our 
continuing efforts on behalf of the school, and particularly, 
toward total community involv^-'-nae.'t in Fairlington, the PTA 
has issued an open invitation t) condominium owners, with or 
without children, to attend a sp.icial "Get-Acquainted with 
Fairlington School Night" early in December. We plan to use 
this meeting to promote membership in the PTA, and therefore 
active support for the school, from all segments of our 
community. 



2. See attached Table of Figures 

3. See attached Condominium Progress Report 
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The consensus from the conununity as a whole is 
to urge this Conunittee and the School Board not to accept 
the child population figures from Sections 1 and 2 as being 
representative of what they will be when Pairlington South 
is once more a fully-occupied, stable community. 

We would strongly urge this Committee to recommend 
that the School Board defer any decision regarding Pairlington 
School until next year at this time, when it will be possible 
to more realistically project enrollment figures for succeed- 
ing years. 

We look forward to working with this Committee. 
Please be assured of our continued interest and cooperation. 



Attachments - 3 
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HISTORY AND GROWTH OF FAIRLINGTON SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 

The Fill rl inqton School conmiunily is bordered by Aloxandrlo on threo 
sidos iind by Shirley Hicjhway on the other. The school is owv of 40 
now mokinc] up the Arl inqton County School system. 

White Deer, Chief of the Powhatan Indian tribe followed the buffalo 
migration trail to the West, through the Four Mile Run Valley along 
Leesburg Pike. His is the first record we have of the Fairlington 
area. 

Land in the valley and on the heights, a part of the estate of Lord 
Fairfax, was passed to a Mr. Strutfield on January 21, 1705- All of 
South Fairlington and North Fairlington south of Columbus Street lies 
within the original ten-mile square set aside in 1789 to form the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The Virginia portion was returned to the Common- 
wealth in 1846. 

Later, Iho land passed to Colonel John Carlyle, a Scottish merchant 
prominent in affairs of Alexandria, and remained in the hands of his 
descendants well into the nineteenth century. In I87O, "Morven*', as 
the estate was then named, was acquired by Courtland Smith, whose 
heirs possessed it until 1926. It was then known as Hampton Farm, 
and Mr. Smith raised thoroughbred horses upon it. 

After 1926 the land was broken up into small holdings, and for a time 
a portion was used as a small air field. The land lay fallow until 
December 7, 19^1, the terrible day of the attack on Pearl Harbor. 
The Defense Home Corporation was then established to meet the need for 
housing defense personnel called into Washington. It operated on 
money borrowed from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. George 
Bassot Williams, Executive Vice President of the Defense Homes Cor- 
[)ornlion, aloncj with the architects, desiqned the project in the 
Willi iinishu r g t rod i t i on . 

On May 15, 19^3, the first residents moved into the community. Fair- 
lington School opened the following January. Since the top personnel 
in the government lived in the houses, the children were from high 
middle-class and well-educated parents. The parents had high educa- 
tional expectations for their children and were consistently interested 
in their achievement in school. Many of the officers were sent to war, 
and on some days a number of children received word of their fathers' 
deaths in any given class. There were sixteen classrooms, a library, 
a multipurpose room, kitchen, clinic, and office in the school. The 
rooms were overflowing with children, and classes had to be held in 
double sessions. Miss Grace Hall was the first principal of the six- 
grade school . 

During the first several years, the children who lived in the South 
Fairlington community walked home for lunch, and the bus children 
brought their lunch, eating in the classroom under the homeroom teacher* 
supervision. The first and second grade children were on double 
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sessions and therefore ate at home before or after coming to school. 
In the first few years, the first and second grade classes were very 
large in spite of double sessions. Some first grade teachers had an 
average of one hundred children per day. During these years the en- 
rollment was also very transient. 

By the end of the first three years the basement was made Into two 
classrooms, and two classes were also held In the Auditorium. 
During the years 1951-5^, 5 1/2 year old children were allowed to come. 
In 1956 one classroom was remodeled for the hard-of-heari ng, A teacher 
was hired to work with these children, who were members of regular 
classrooms. Three years later these students were transferred to 
another school where all hard-of-heari ng were based. There were also 
two special education classes held in the school from 1954 to 1962. 
They were later transferred to George Mason Center, in 1968 Fairling- 
ton was remodeled with a larger library, teachers' room, multipurpose 
room and kitchen. 

Fairlington had children riding buses from Arna Valley and Shirley 
Park in 1958. In September, I963 kindergarten youngsters were trans- 
ferred from Oakridge to Fairlington. In I97O the Fairlington kinder- 
gartens were transferred to Drew. In 1971 when all Arlington schools 
became integrated, Fairlington no longer received children from Arna 
Valley and Shirley Park and the kindergarten came back to Fairlington. 

In 1972-73 Fairlington has decreased in enrollment, because of the 
fact that Fairmac Corporation, the owners of the Fairlington Apartments, 
have made them into condominium homes for sale rather than rental. With 
the time needed for remodeling, many places have been vacant, and this 
will continue until the homes are completed for occupancy. 

The future of Fairlington School will be determined by the needs of the 
new members of the Fairlington Condominium Community. 
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No. or Cr.il-.U'oa, By tifXe, Living In 
rairlingcon Joiuioiiiiuium Villages As Of 
Ao vGii.ber. 1973* 



to 

Birth to One Year 
One to Two Years 
Two to Three Years 
Three to Pour Years 
Kour to Five Years 
Five to iJix Years 
Six to Seven Years 
Seven to Kight Years 
Eight to Nine Years 
Nine to Ten Years 
Ten to Eleven Years 
Eleven to Tw^^Xve Years 



TOTAL 



No. of Children 
k 
6 

3 
8 

7 

7 
6 
2 

1 

56 



Expectant Mothers - 3 



♦Represents total occupancy of first condominium village and 
partial occupancy of second village. 
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CONDOMINIUM PROGRESS REPORT 



Fairlington South, bounded by 1-95, King Street and Quaker 
Lane, began its transformation from rental units to indi- 
vidually owned condominium homes in mid- 1972. The conver- 
sion involves installing new plumbing; wiring; central air- 
conditioning and heating; kitchens and baths; and finished 
basements in each home. The conversion project encompasses 
1,736 homes and is divided into six consecutive stages. 
Briefly, the project is planned as follows: 



Phase 


No. of 


Target Datesi'^ 


Number 


Units 


Start 


Complete 


1 


224 






2 


.169 






3 


342 




4/74 


4 


352 


1/74 


10/74 


5 


364 


6/74 


2/75 


6 


285 


1/75 


7/75 



Occupied 
Being occupied 
Under renovation 



There are more empty units than this chart would indicate. 
Besides the 342 units empty in Phase 3 and the majority of 
Phase 4's 352 units, many others in Phases 5 and 6 are 
vacant and may not be occupied again until after renovation. 
We think it is obvious that for the next year and a half 
to two years, Fairlington South will be continuously changing. 
We cannot guess the final complexion of ouv community until, the 
end of that time. 



These dates were provided by 
stressed the rough nature of 
bility of changes. 



CBI Faimac Corporation which 
the estimates and the possi- 
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p. O. Box 6025 

Arl Ingtoiw Virciinia 22l?06 

November 2, 1^)7 3 



Dick Stubbings, Chairman 
Committee to Study Declining 

School Population 
1426 North Quincy Street 
Ar 1 ington , Virginia 22206 

Dear Mr. S tubbings: 

The Board of Directors, Council of Co-Ovsmers, Fairlington 
Commons, passed the following resolution on October 31, 1973: 

•'BE IT RESOLVED THAT this Board opposes any action to 
close Fairlington School during conversion of our community 
from rented apartments to privately owned townhouses. We feel 
such action fails to recognize the uncertainty of our situation. 
We do not believe our school age population can be projected 
realistically while hundreds of homes are unoccupied awaiting 
and undergoing renovation.*' 

We appeal to your sense of fairness, Mr. Stubbings, to 
reconsider closing Fairlington School for the time being. Surely 
some temporary measures could be employed to maintain enrollment 
until our community stabilizes. At that time an evaluation should 
be made. 

We completely support the PTA's efforts to keep our school 
open and continue its role as a vital component of our community. 

Respectfully yours, 

COUNCIL OF CO-OWNERS 
FAIRLINGTON COMMONS 

By: James W. Patterson 

President, Board of Directors 
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SXHIbIT 2 



M3y.0RASDUM 



r^r^iacTO's pu?.:.ic schools 
facil:ti23 

2770 south Taylor Street 
Arlington, Vircjinia 22206 



suilding 2^aintenance 
custodial Services 
New construction 
security 

Docombor 18, lOTJ 



I'O: Mr. Ringers 



0 



^ rsv no/*rpation Proirrams, Conmunity Uso, 

22,<,0<, El=»o...r, .«.. s«c«n..,, stu..^.. - ArU.tto" School. 
1 600 T0.oh.« .ni S«£f tor Arllnsto. SChooU 

9 Hours uso per day avorage 

^o^^ usa-e lor olementary/sc-coadary education 
186 Days per year usage lor 

i 

Ho nee \ 

'^^^ 23 600 X X 'lS6 ^ 39.506.400 People HoursJ 

S ur.jr.er School 

1,750 Students 
180 Staff 

Total People for Suimr.er School 
130 Hours Summer School Average 



Honce 



1,030 X 130 



250,600 People Hours 
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12«l 931 Hour:* of School Buil iif-.r t'^ ••b^" 



7l~bt>TT^"^H) lOO; Toi.a iVoplo Wom-s 



7 %. 



. . ^ I'^a ''39 

Co*.t to 0:jc:mIo Arliiv.U^n t>cnoc ^> 
O for Xoa c:c»..^iitai-y/Socon.i..ry i:c:uc.v.ioii 



KG3/by 
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EXHIBIT 3 

IMPACT OF PROPOSED "STANDARDS OF QUALITY" 
STATE AID FORMULA ON THE ARLINGTON PUBLIC SCHOOL BUDGET 

The proposals of the Governor of Virginia for the 1974-76 biennium include 
the application of a new formula for distribution of basic State aid to 
school districts with the objective of assuring Standards of Quality in edu- 
cation throughout the Conmonwealth. 

For several reasons, the new basis of distribution is very unfavorable to 
Arlington. We are already providing quality education whereas many other 
communities are not; we are one of the wealthiest communities in the State; 
and we have one of the lowest ratios of students to total population of any 
locality. 

The distribution formula is based 50% on true value of real estate, 40% 
on personal income, and 10% on taxable retail sales. The ratio of each 
locality to the State average of these indicators is calculated on a per 
pupil basis and a per capita basis (total population). The resulting figures 
are weighted 2/3 for Diipils and 1/3 for total population, and an index for 
each locality in relation to the State average is computed. 

Based on pupil attendance in each locality, the basic budget of each locality 
for 1974-75 is computed at $690 per pupil in average daily membership (ADM) 
and, after deducting M sales tax revenue, the resulting requirement is shared 
with the State. For an average locality, the share would be 50/50. For all 
communities with indexes of less than 100, the State could pay some share. 
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large or small depending on the index. The vast majority of the localities 
fall in this category. For communities with indexes above 100, the State 
pays nothing. (Arlington's index number is 117.5). There are only four 
communities in this group: Falls Church, Williamsburg, Surrey County, and 
Arlington. These are localities with exceptionally high per capita wealth and 
low percentage of students in the population. 

The indicators of ability to pay appear to have been devised in a 
professional manner by the Taylor Murphy Institute of the University of 
Virginia and it would be very difficult to challenge them. The weighting of 
the index 2/3 for pupils and 1/3 for total population was a policy decission 
by the Governor's Advisory Committee and could be challenged on a logical basis 
However, since the vast majority of communities have a higher student to popula 
tion ratio than Arlington, this seems a remote prospect. 

Another possibility would be to provide incentive grants to localities 
making exceptional effort to provide quality education. Arlington would bene- 
fit from this. Incentive grants were proposed by the advisory committee but 
were deleted from the final proposal. Instead, the subsidy was included for 
localities from whom Standards of Quality would require substantial increase 
in expenditures. 

Apparently, the only bright spot is the "grandfather" clause during this 
biennium. The Governor's proposal provides that no locality shall receive 
for either year less than it received in by 1973-74, except for the pro- 
ratio effect of lower student enrollment. Thus, Arlington is protected 
against catastrophic loss for two years » However, at the end of the two years. 
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we could lose as much as $4,300,000. At current tax rates and property values, 
this equates to a i increase in the real estate tax rate. 

Efforts will probably be made by our legislative delegation to ease the 
formula or extend the grandfathering beyond the biennium. Though these may 
be successful, the trail is clear. State aid to Arlington will be less in 
the future, probably much less. Decisions on locas issues should be made 
with this in mind. 
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ARIJNOT(^N PTTr^I'^'S .STKKH^M^' COMTn TTKK THF KXTKKt)Fn HA f PH O ORAM 



December U\ l*>'n 



Mr. Richard A, Stuhbinf:, Chairman 
Comittee on Oerlininr School Snrollmonts 
1116 North Powhatan Street 
Arlington, Virpinia 2??0^ 

Dear Mr. Stubbinp: 

The Steerinc Committee Tor the Kxtended Day Propram has instructed 
me at its last meotinp (December 6, 1973 in the Arlinpton School 
Administration Ruildinp) to express to you and your committee our 
concern that space for the Kxtended Day Proprairi be cnlculated in 
any estimation of school space requirements that you and your com- 
mittee mipiit make for the r\it\ire« 

While the space available and the propram requirements of the P)x- 
tended !>av Propram coincide at mo?t o*" the schools offerinp "the 
prorram, a number o^' others are less fort\mate. At a few schools, 
the Extended Day Propram children are, or have been, care for in 
smal] rooms originally designed for other purposes (teachers' 
lounpes, etc.)> or in such extremely larpe rooms (cafeterias, etc.) 
that the children's needs cannot be met adequately. 

Arlington's Coordinator of the Kxtended Day Propram, Mrs. Pat 
Rowland, who is on Superintendent Bovee's staff, and members of the 
propram *s steer inp committee will be verv happy to work with you 
and your comlttee in any way possible to ensure that adeq>iate 
space will be found for the prorram in all schools of firing Ahc u 
propram in the future. 

Sincerely, 

Nora Fairman, Chairman 
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LAltiH\.0 :)AY rp.CG.wi 

The cx^i^ivjoJ Oov Progr.irr of u)e ^xrlincjlon Public Schools will provide a 

b3fore oni! oftc>r school proorjni in sixi-cen schools. 

Custis^ ^ , . K-^Y ^ Randolph^ 

Gloncorlyn/ Long Branch ^^^^^ ^ 

An after Li ndergorten proc^rani will bo pr-ovided. 

Hours 

The fxrerrJcd 'Jay rfogram will bvvciin on Tuesday, September 4, 1975 and continue 
throughout M»e school yeor. The final session will be on Friday morning;* 
June 14, 197''. 

ThoVetjuior hours will be: 

Before school session 7.30 a.m. ■ 9:10 a^m. 

After ki nderyorten session 12.15 p.m. 3;30 p.m* 

After school session 3.30 p.m. • 6:00 p.m. 

On the tv/enty six (26) early release days, the after school program v/fll 
begin at I -15. Also on the; eight (8) paront/teaciier conference days the 
after school program will begin a1 12:15 p,m, 

Di i Idren S erve d 

The following criteria are to used in determining a child's eligibility 
for the program: 

1. He Hiust' b? enrolled in the schools listed above, or in a private 
cSer.cntary scnool serving one of the above areas. 

2. Sfudents in grades ki ncJergorten *- six in schools without an Extended 
Day program can transfer to schools with such a program provided 
spoco is availaole. Transporfation will be provided by tlie parent* 

5. His rrofhor mjst bo employed outside 1he home, be Incapacited. or be 
absont from the horn^ duo to other circumstances. 

A. He rr.usl be a child who needs or could benefit from this kind of 
supervised activity program before and/or after the regular school 
day. 

5. He must be 5 years old by October 31, 1973. 
Selection 

The principal will be responsible for the selection of children to be enrolled ^ 

anci for conpletion of application forms. Families in the school districts 

will be notified throu3li P.T.A. pub I icat iotis, notices, and local media. 

They may initiate the procedure to enroll their children by calling the i 

principal of the school. 

Fe^s will be D.^scd on a slidinj scale, the designated air.ount being commensurate 
wirh tho family s abil'ty t-^ pay. There will be separate amounts for before 
school, after kinaergarren. and after school programs 105 

ri^-aso call your IccjI school or the Lxtended Day Coordinator, 558-2384 for 
rr.cro i nf orm^t i op . 



